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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on the second of a projected 
series of conferences, for University of Georgia faculty, having the 
theme of "faculty renewal" (rather than the older "faculty 
development") as the major focus. Following a brief intrcxSuction, the 
proceedings open with the keynote speech, "Meeting the Challenge of 
Personal and Professional Renewal for Faculty" (J. Schuster), 
followed by the address, "Staying Alive" (P. seldon) . Next are four 
invited presentations, namely: "Faculty Vitality and Institutional 
Climate (H. Altman) ; "Star Billing or Chorus Line? What 
Distinguishes Vital Professors froia Their Colleagues?" (R. Baldwin); 
"Wellness Programs for Faculty/Staff: National Trends" (J. North); 
and "The Process of Refocusing and Redirecting with Faculty" (D. 
Wheeler). Fifty-six brief session presentations comprise the bulK of 
the document; they cover such topics as the following: balancing 
institutional obligations to students and renewal efforts for 
faculty, balancing the responsibilities of home/career/anfl personal 
growth, student feedback and professional growth, faculty development 
in interdisciplinary humanities programs, faculty morale, senior 
faculty, curricular reform, burnout among teachers, faculty 
attitudes, dual careers in academia, assessing learning outcomes, 
stress management, faculty health, professional renewal for part-time 
faculty, and retirement preparation. Closing remarks are taken from 
the keynote address delivered by John Gardner at the first 
national conference on professional and personal renewal for faculty, 
held in the spring of 1986. (SH) 
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PREFACE 



The history of this conference dates back to the fall of 1982 
Khen a group of senior faculty at The University of Georgia met 
with the staff of the Office of Instructional development to 
discuss ways of prraioting faculty renewal on our campus. These 
discussions led to plans for an annual renewal conference to kick 
off the academic year in Athens. Followii^ three successful 
conferences for UGA faculty in 1983, •84, and *85 we b^an to look 
for ways of sharing with others what we had learned. Although 
faculty development «ras an element of the annual AAHE and POD 
conferences, we felt the time had come for a conference where 
faculty renewal was THE MAJOR FOCUS. A call for papers was issued 
in the summer of 1985; and the First National Renewal Conference, 
keynoted by the HonorzUsle John Gardner, was held at the Terrace 
Garden the following spring. 

The consensus of the participants at that First National 
Conference was that efforts should be made to continue the dialogue 
begun at that event, and plans for the second National Renewal 
Conference began in earnest early last year. Jack Schuster agreed 
to provide the keynote address for the second conference, and Peter 
Seldin indicated his willingness to return as the featured luncheon 
speaker. In addition, Roger Baldwin, Howard Altman, Joan North, 
and Dan Wheeler all agreed to prepare presentations for the 
conference. This distinguished group of presenters was joined by 
almost 100 other individuals from throughout the country who 
contributed presentations tc the conference program. 

springtime Atlanta in the midst of its annual Dogwood Festival 
continued to provide the ideal backdrop for a conference 
highlighting renewal, and the conference proceeded successfully. 
As before, the consensus of the group in attendance was that this 
was a valuable experience worthy of restating, and we will soon 
begin to investigate several options for a third conference. In 
the meantis^, these proceedings should provide an excellent 
overview of faculty renewal efforts underway throughout the 
country. 



William K. Jackson 
Conference chair 
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TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF FACULTY 
DEVELOPMENT AND RENEWAL 



Teaching and research are activities requiring large amounts 
of exaotional and creative energy. Before scholarly productivity 
can be maximized, an environment that meets the professional and 
personal needs of faculty and staff is imperative. Any conscious 
effort, therefore, of an institution or unit within the institution 
to address the needs of its faculty members can be aptly defined as 
"faculty development** or »*f acuity renewal.** During the 1970s 
several faculty development programs were established across the 
country. At the root of many of these programs, howwer, were 
attempts to deal with emerging negative factors such as financial 
cutbacks and faculty retrenchment. A significant number of these 
programs vere financed by external funds or '*soft money,** and by 
the end of the decade many of these first generation progreu&s had 
been discontinued. 

At The University of Georgia initiatives labeled 
"instructional development" and "faculty renewal" have taken a 
form different from many of the earlier programs. The 
establishment of the Office of Instructional I^velopment was 
effected by a gradual, thoughtful process that did not reach full 
proportions until 1981, a full decade behind the earliest units of 
that kind. This unit at Georgia has been unique in that since its 
early conception there has been strong support both from the senior 
administration and from the faculty. The original budget was lined 
in as part of the University *s instructional budget with the 

xii 



Director reporting directly to the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs, the University's senior vice president. There have been 
no hidden agendas and the office has been able to approach its task 
in an open, creative manner. 

Perhaps the most luiique characteristic of this unit has been 
its adoption of an institutional model for addressing instructional 
improvement. The approach has embodied a positive posture wherein 
environmental factors important to the well-being of faculty have 
been addressed. Within this model there has been the freedom to 
create new activities and to test novel programs. From this 
approach have emerged many initiatives that are both bold and 
refreshing within academe. 

Faculty renewal at The University of Georgia signifies, 
therefore, a positive attempt to improve the quality of both the 
professional and personal lives of the faculty. Rather than taking 
the position of "what will we do with all these people?** the 
approach has been "how would we make it without them?** So, in the 
1980s at The University of Georgia, the older term "faculty 
development,** which earlier possessed at least some negative 
connotations, has been transformed into a positive activity. 
Faculty renewal has come to mean those things, both personal and 
institutional, we do to stay current and refreshed and to be happy 
in our work. 

Ronald D. Simpson, Director 
Office of Instructional 
Development 
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HKBTIN6 THE CBALLEK6E OF 
PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL RENEWAL 
FOR FAajLTY"*- 

Jack H. Schuster 
The Clareaont Graduate School 

It is a pleasure, indeed a privilege, to be with you 
this evening to participate in yoix conference on faculty 
renewal. It is especially pleasing to me because of ny 
respect for Ron Siapson, Bill Jackson and the outstanding 
program they oversee at the Ohlversity of Georgia. And, you 
know what, I'd probably say the saB» thing even if they 
weren't my hosts! That's because I have followed the 
University of Georgia program from afar ajcuA have visited Ron 
and Bill at the Office of Instructional Development about a 
year and a half ago. Hhen Dan Nheeler and I were organizing 
the contents of our forthcoming book, Enhancing Faculty 
Careers, just about the easiest decision ws mede was to 
invite Ron and Bill to write a chapter describing the 
Georgia program because we believed that it provided a model 
worth emulating. They have not only espoused important 
values amd principles — that's not too difficiilt to do — but 
they have been able to act on those principles and implement 
an impressive program. 

Now to the topic at hand: Meeting the diallenge of 
professional and personal renewal for the faculty. Let's 
begin with a somewhat fanciful exercise. 



Pick a nuaber. What percentage of the faculty aenbers 
on your campus is disengaged or disengaging? Ineffective or 
waning in their effectiveness? Burnt out cases or perhaps 
merely very tired ones? Think about it. Is that nuaber 
around 5 percent? 10 percent? 15 percent? 25 percent? Even 
more? 

You don't know, i don't know. And of course, nobody 
knows. That's because it is awfully hard to judge such 
matters. However, I 'a here to tell you that I believe the 
answer, across all American campuses, is 14.74 percent I You 
are not so sure? What, you may ask, if the actual 
percentage is only 6.2 percent? Or what if it's really 27.8 
percent? 

Well, I'll admit that ay 14.74 percent is not anUcslZ 
scientifically derived. Okay? But I'm prepared to argue, 
on the basis of what I've learned — in visiting caucuses aaxd 
attending conferences over the past several years and 
reading what I can find about faculty morale — that the 
proportion of faculty meabers ^o could properly be 
classified as marginal, or worse, in their effectiveness 
lies somewhere between 10 and 20 percent, or ask 
yourselves, what proportion of the faculty, even if 
perforaing adequately, satisfactorily, is performing at a 
level significantly less than their full potential? How 
about 35 percent? 55 percent? To repeat, precision is 
hardly crucial for these purposes. What crucial is to 
understand three things: 
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o One, tbe number of faculty aaobers who are not 
currently carrying their own weight is not at all 
insignificant . 

o Two, the cor.t to the canpus, while ia{>ossible to 
calculate in budgetary teras, is unquestionably considerable 
in tenas of what the caapus actually ar'h^eves; these costs 
are real and substantial. 

o Three, the situation is destined to get worse, maybe 
appreciably worse, before it gets any better — that is, in 
the absence of significant interventions designed to support 
renewal . 

Aid this leads ae to a brief outU,ine of ay topic. For 
purposes of ay coaaents this evening, I intend to touch on 
the following four subtopics: 

(1) trends in the quality of the acadeaic worlqplace; 

(2) observations about, and iaplications of, a changing 
academic labor aarket; 

(3) emerging approaches to faculty development; and 

(4) barriers to enhancing faculty developaent. 

Trends in the Quality of the avcadeaio WorJmlace 

In order to understand the circumstances in which 
potential "clients" of faculty developaent programs find 
themselves, it is necessary to coaprehend the forces that 
are moulding — often constraining— academic life. As a 
general proposition, the quality of the academic wor]cplace 



has been deteriorating slowly but steadily for nearly two 
decades, and the ciUBulative effect has tended to increase 
faculty frustration, depress morale, and encourage 
detach3TOnt.2 a!he effects are surely uneven; many faculty 
aenbers reaaix^ ouoyant and some institutions have been 
fairly well buffered froa the demoralizing effects of 
scarcity. Nonetheless, at least eight large-scale trends 
relevant to the faculty condition iapinge in iapcrtant ways 
on the quality of acadeaic life, nx&y warrant at least a 
brief recital. Considered together they provide a framework 
within which future efforts to provide for the professional 
and personal development of faculty members must be 
considered. 

One, working conditions have deteriorated palpably over 
the past decade and a half. This can be seen in the 
decreased availability to faculty members of secretarial and 
clerical support, in crowded faculty office conditions, in 
reducttl travel budgets, in outmoded research 
instrumentation, in eroding library budgets, and in the 
massive amount of deferred maintenance with which campuses 
must one day reckon. In addition, be obliged members 
frequently report their frustrations at having to work with 
large proportions of underprepared students. 

Two, gffffiff^gatlifln for the faculty has decreased 
dangerously over the past decade and a half. Though there 
has been a modest recovery over the past seven years 
(averaging 1.9 percent per year above inflation) , faculty 
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members gn average lost about 13 percent of tbeir earning 
pover from 1972 to 1986 (as measixred in constant 1985~86 
dollars) . ^ This abysmal record compares unfavorably with 
gy^gy other major occupational group in the non-agricultural 
sector over the same span of time. 

Three, the acadcaiiic labor aarlciat continues to be 
inhospitable to faculty members in most fields. Mobility is 
severely limits compart to the robust academic labor 
market of the 1950s and 1960s. The prevailing strong 
buyers' marfcet results in mai^y faculty members reporting 
feelings of being imm^ilised or "stuck," and xinfavorable 
conditions, though perhaps growing less severe, are likely 
to persist well into the next decade. 

Four, facalty members are caught in a perplexing 
crossfire of conflicting expectatioi^a. As values (and 
criteria for rewards) chaise on many campuses, faculty 
members who previously were expected "only" to be effective 
teachers increasingly are being hired, retained, and 
promoted more on the basis of scholarly productivity. They 
are being asked, too, to rehabilitate an undergraduate 
ciurriculuffl that in recent decades has come unraveled and, 
concurrently, to be more responsive to the needs of business 
and industry. More challenging, faculty members are being 
asked to support expanded access (that is, to accomodate to 
the remedial needs of legions of poorly prepared students) 
while, at the same time, the faculty is routinely (^astised 
for having permitted academic standards to slide. (Faculty 



members, of course, should be seeking earnestly to respond 
to all of these needs. Insofar as possible. The point is 
that this fliurry of expectations, coupled with limited 
resoxzrces available to the faculty, breeds confusion and, it 
appears, encourages vithdraval.) 

Five, the faculty is " congealing . ■ By this 1 mean the 
faculty workforce is growing older and, correspondingly, 
they are now teriired, in the aggregate, at ever higher rates 
(currently about two of every three faciaty members) , and 
they are becoming more and more clustered in the senior 
ranks. 

Six, compressed career ladders are the norm; many 
faculty members reach the highest rung on their career 
ladder with many years of teaching still before them. Yet 
the opportunity to advance ordinarily is crucial to 
motivation in the wor]q)lace.^ While this problem is more 
acute in many community colleges (perhaps especially at 
those with no differentiated faculty ranks), it is a 
significant issue in all types of four-year institutions as 
irall. 

Seven, the faculty perceives itself in recent decades 
as having lost a significant slice of its hard-won, 
cherished autonomy. The relentless forces of the 
marketplace (for example, the oversupply of faculty and 
student consumerism propelled by caraerisa) , the escalating 
political demands for accountability and assessment, the 
size and bureaucratic complexity of the cont^sporary 



multiversity — all these have undexmlned the faculty's 
ability to control its agenda and its destiny. 

Eight, faculty mora^^^^as a consequence of these and 
other factors — is unev«i, often quite poor, ranging to 
downright awful at many institutions. Ennui, bum-out, and 
disengages»nt, while difficult to measure, are abundantly 
manifest. The sum»ry by Clark, Corcoran, and Lewis, on the 
basis of their iTniversity of Minnesota studies, is congruent 
with evidence about faculty morale dra%m from many sources: 
"We show," the authors write, "that although faculty 
vitality in the main is currently quite high, a significant 
proportion of faculty are still experiencing problsjus of 
morale, job satisfaction, and professional pro<^uctivity."^ 

This familiar litany of woes admittedly does not do 
justice either to the strength and resiliency of American 
higher education or to the unwavering dedication of 
innumerable faculty members to their noble calling. But 
neither should these strengths— even though they may be the 
envy of the rest of the world'— obscure the powerfully if 
subtly corrosive effects of the trends just mentioned upon 
tUe system and on the faculty's ability and commitment to 
fully meet its responsibilities. The central lesson is that 
environmental conditions strongly influence the extent of 
commitment in the workplace; simply put, a non-^supportive 
and deteriorating work environment undermines commitment and 

a 

effectiveness. ^ 



Thus, it has come to pass, after roughly two decades of 
constrained resources, that the careers of contemporary 
faculty me&bers frequently leave a great deal to be desired, 
even thcnigh the acadeaic profession reaains, on balance, 
attractive to the majority of its practitioners. These 
circuBstances call for nore effective ways to encourage 
faculty conmitaent and to facilitate re-invigoration. 

ZI. 

The C!hanginty Xc^i^^miff lifflypr Market 
I turn now, albeit briefly, to a consideration of the 
academic labor narket. There are two points of great 
inportancs to be made here. One, the acadenic labor market 
is on the brink of a massive change. Two, these changes 
have significant implications for all who are committed to 
facilitating faculty members' personal and professional 
development. 

The reasons for the change derive mainly from sharp 
increases in the donand for faculty members that will begin 
especially in the middle years of the 1990s. Why is this 
the case? There .are two principal reasons. Most important, 
hundreds of thousands of faculty members hired during the 
great expansionary period from the mid-1950s through the 
1960s will begin to retire. Further, postsecondary 
enrollments are expected to climb also during the mid-1990s 
as children of the baby boCTiers, now inpacting elementary 
schools from coast to coast, begin to graduate from high 
school . 



The influence of these two denographic trends, coupled 
with noraal faculty attrition for other reasons, will make 
it necessary to hire, in all probability, over 430,000 new 
faciUty aeabers over the next two decades (1990-2009).^ 
That figure, which could wii^ up being as such as 550,000 or 
as low as 310,000 (depending on soae key variables), is all 
the more awesome t^en viewed alongside the t:otal nuiober of 
full-time faculty members employed today— approximately 
460,000. Thus, as can readily be seen, a substantial 
proportion of the current faculty will be replaced — sooner 
rather than later. 

Or, to invoke a California datum in order to help us to 
understand better the amount of hiring that will be needed 
in the proximate future, I turn to a recent report issued by 
the California Postsecondary Education Commission. In the 
dozen years between 1988 and 2000, California's public 
institutions of higher education expect to hire from 24,000 
to 30,000 new faculty members.^ The Commission sums up: 
"Taken together, the public postsecoiKlary systems will be 
replacing approximately 64 percent of their currant faciaty 
within the next 12 years. Independent colleges and 
universities are in a similar sit\iation. These estimates 
are shocking to a higher «iucation community grown 
accustomed to relatively small infusions of new faculty 
hires. 

♦ 

What, then, are the Implications of these changes for 
faculty development needs? I submit that the implications 



are profound. The fact is that our colleges and 
universities will be confronting, so far as I can tell for 
the first tiae ever, a biaodal distribution of faculty by 
age- The older faculty cohort will be growing larger and 
older — far surpassing in nunbezs, and prasimably in 
proportion, the older faculty cohort in years past. At the 
same tine, of course, hundr^s of thousands of new hires 
will be made, thereby populating our campuses with a much 
larger number of younger faculty meobers— neophytes — than we 
have attempted to accommodate within memory. These newer 
faculty members will have been trained in large measure in 
the saiBe old, inadequate ways, which is to say, without 
sufficient attention to teaching effectiveness and without 
any significant regard for systematic exposure in graduate 
school to the history, culture and ethos of the academy. 
Alas, that is a different story. ^° 

The challenge this leads to, accordingly, is just this: 
to fashion faculty assistance activities that will 
adequately take into account the characteristics of a 
faculty most of whom are either older and possibly wearier 
or, on the other hand, younger and inexperienced. Given 
this situation, we proceed to a consideration of relevant 
approaches to faculty development. 



xzz. 

Eaercrinq A pproaches to Fmcttltv Devalopmont 



The /acuity now needs help of two kinds. First, 
faculty coapenaation and wor3cing conditions need 
iaprovenent. But that is a topic often addressed and is 
more or less self-evident. Those very tanaible needs will 
not be explored beyond what has already been noted earlier. 
However, their iaportance should not be underestimated. I 
want, instead, to focus on help of a different kind: the 
less obvious but critically inoortant help ^ caspuses owe 
faculty aenbers to enhance their professional and personal 
developnent. 

At this juncture we encounter an anomaly. On the one 
hand, colleges and universities (perhaps especially the 
research universities) are unparalleled repositories of 
knowledge about the management and development of human 
resoturcer After all, cas^t-based research and teaching in 
behavioral , socia , and organizational studies commonly 
explore issues germane to the development of human 
potential, both in work-related behavior and in terms of 
personal growth. 

Yet few would argue that very many colleges and 
universities do an adequate job — much less an admirable job 
- -f supporting their professional staff, except sometimes 
in the limited areas of research and scholarship. To be 
sure, support for research and scholarship — and teaching. 
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too— is essential, and almost all campuses to a greater or 
lesser degree do promote the faculty's professional growth. 
As we are all aware, campuses almost universally help 
faculty members through such traditional means as: 

o facilitating attendance at professional meetings (though 
sometimes it is with a travel allowance of, say, $50 a 
year — along with a proper word of caution like "don't 
spend it all in one place") ; or 
o providing sabbatical leave programs; or 
o providing research stipends (often quite modest) ; or 
o providing the means to improve teaching skills through 
improvement-^f-izistruction activities. 

These are basic, traditional strategies for enhancing 
professional growth, though the adequacy of such resojirces 
varies gareatly from one campus to another— from the laudable 
to the laughable! As I indicated, I want to focus instead 
on other, less conventional, non-trad it i ana 1 facets of 
faculty professional development. 

yffipoytanoe of opening a Hew yron^ - a confluence of 
developments now makes it a propitious time to open another 
front on faculty development, namely, the much neglected 
Pgrgftnal dimension of adult development.^^ The importance 
of paying greater attention to the more personal aspects of 
faculty development is predicated on a basic proposition: 
personal and professional development are inextricably 
intertwined. As Eurich has observed, there is only a 
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"faiJit, imperceptible line that separates personal growth 
from professional or career advancement."^^ Indeed, this 
frontier presents not merely an opportunity, but a 
necessity — the necessity of providing suitable interventions 
or else risk serious decline in faculty effectiveness. 

What is meant by this? imat are the kindb of 
approaches I have in mind? Several examples may suffice to 
illustrate the morn holistic dimensions of developmental 
activity: 

o Faculty career consulting. This activity extends way 
beyond how to be a better teacher or grantsman and 
ventures into the crucial realm of assessing career 
options within academic settings. This kind of 
consiUting may lead, where situations indicate, to 
facilitating outplacement to non-academic jobs. The 
emphasis, however, should be on helping faculty members 
to identify, and to acquire, different experiences that 
would have a reinvigorating effect. 

o Wellness programs. These are designed to promote good 
health and physical fitness. 

o l^loyee Assistance Programs. These are designed to 
offer confidential, effective alcohol and drug abuse 
r^abilitation. 

o Financial and retirsoent planning. 

These are activities to promote human growth by transcending 
the university's traditional preoccupation with cognitive 



development. They draw upon, directly or indirectly, such 
theoretical perspectives of human growth and adult 
developaent as Maslow's notion of self -actualization, or 
Alderfer's need for growth, or HcClelland's need for 
achievement.^^ And these concepts are particularly 
in^rtant for present purposes because campus-based 
programs, grounded directly or indirectly in such theories, 
appear to work successfully where they have been tried. 

Thus, the challenge of assisting faculty members to be 
more effective in meeting their complex responsibilities 
should be addressed in two areneis, that of new and 
prospective professors in their graduate school settings (a 
topic only touched on here) as well as that of faculty 
members now in place. This brings me to the next series of 
issues, those involving i^at to do and how to mobilize 
adequate campus commitment. 

17. 

Barriers to gnhanoina yacmltv Peveletanent 

The obstacles to full-blown, three-dimensional, 
realistic programs for enhancing professional and personal 
growth lie not in discovering the techniques or methods of 
how to do what needs to be done. The probl^ is not how to 
mount effective programs. Rather, the barriers are found in 
the realms of organizational will and commitment or, more 
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precisely, the absence of sufficient organizational will and 
conmitsient. 

It shoiild not be exceedingly difficult to persuade 
governing boards and administrators — and, for that aatter, 
one's own faculty colleagues— of the compelling need to pay 
serious attention to the personal diioensions of professional 
growth. But it is difficult — very difficult — to scrounge up 
the necessary resources. Indeed, colleges and universities, 
as employers, appear to lag -Jar behind their business and 
industrial counterparts in providijig cutting-edge programs. 
At least four reasons help to explain why colleges and 
universities have not been very far-sighted. 

One part of the explanation lies in the keen 
competition within the academy for scarce disc. -etionary 
dollars to fund anything new. This is especially true for 
activities that appear to fall outside the campus' core 
missions of teaching and research. 

A second part of the explanation lies with our 
organizational preoccupation, with the life of the mind, 
that is, with cognitive, intellectual growth. We are 
accustomed to an environment in which other kinds of human 
growth rank far down the ladder of priorities; sometimes 
they are barely acknowledged if at all. We are, that is to 
say, prisoners of our organizational culture. It is a 
limiting factor that constra.^Jis, even straightjackets, 
decisions about objectives appropriate for the orgsmization 
and about the prudent allocation of resources. We must 
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somehow be enabled to view the facaUty's developmental needs 
in the broader perspective, a perspective that transcends 
those confining cultural boundaries. 

A third factor that impedes progress is the 
predilections of faculty Bembers themselves. We, as faculty 
members, have been slow to recognize the problem, though we, 
the faculty, see all around us, on every campus, instances 
among our colleagues of disengagement and deadly boredom and 
enervating frustration. We, the faculty, have been quick, 
for reasons perhaps quite understandable, to es^ress strong 
preferences for take-home pay verstis various Icinds of fringe 
benefits. We accord even lower priority to less directly 
remunerative personal development programs. In sua, we 
generally have failed to grasp the ia^ortance of lobbying 
for a broader approach to faculty development. 

In this regzurd, I believe that faculty senates and 
facility unions can be much more effective than is almost 
always the case in pressing for an array of faculty 
development programs. With respect to the collective 
bargaining agents, questions may arise concerning whether 
certain development-related objectives are bargainable. The 
point I seek to laake has less to do with the proper scope of 
bargaining than with supporting — even if only by not 
opposing — initiatives that are targeted on personal and 
pxrofessional development. If my assumptions aire correct, 
senate and union constituencies — that is, the faculty — have 
a substantial stake (albeit not always fully appreciated) in 
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thB creation and expansion of progxraos resigns ive the 
faculty's developmental needs. Accordingly, senates and 
vinions have an opportunity to facilitate relevant 
activities. 

Finally, I would attribute seme portion of the 
explanation for slov progress to the inability of caucus- 
based professional developMnt specialists to perstiade key 
campus decisionmakers that their efforts deserve sore 
support. The three factors just mentioned seriously 
handicap them in their ability to rally others to their 
cause. Nonetheless, Z sense that they have not been 
adequately resourceful in building a case^ — in pulling 
together the supporting evidence that does exist — for more 
support and in developing the requisite political alliances. 

Thoughts About Antidotes. There are no simple solutions for 
overriding the complex barriers outlined above. Budgets 
will remain tight in the proximate future. A paucity of 
campus resources available to the host of legitimate campus 
claimants for those resources likely will continue to be a 
major constraint; it is a limitation that lies beyond the 
power of the facia ty development "community" to affect. Nor 
will it be the least bit easy to liberate ourselves from the 
bonds of our organizational culture with its lopsided 
attention to cognitive competencies. I do believe, however, 
that professional development specialists, in conjunction 
with faculty and administrative allies, can help to 
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sensitize the larger campus coawunity tp the importance of 
an expanded develop&entaX agenda. 

The case is there to be aade. The extent of faculty 
disaffection and disengagement, while not overwhelming, is 
tangible, and it is hardly negligible. And these 
conditions, left uncorrected, are ssiatlY. The most obvious 
countervailing strategy is to rally campus allies to press 
for a greater share of resources. It should by now be %reli 
understood, as noted by leading authorities on faculty 
vitality, that campuses «ne^ to be continually and 
proactively attentive to vitality needs for all faculty 
groups. Beyond the obvious, three additional strategies 
are worth noting. 

One, perhaps a primary goal on most campuses should be 
to "upgrade" the organizational location of the professional 
development unit. Often relegated to the lower echelons of 
the administrative hierarchy, these units typically do not 
wield sufficient visibility or authority to command adequate 
respect. One relevant study has found, hardly surprisingly, 
that the placement of senior employee education and training 
administrators within the structure of an organization is 
very ij^rtant. The higher these advocates are placed 
within the structure, the more likely they will be able to 
influence the organization's decisions and priorities. it 
may well be that promotion within the organization's 
hierarchy is a key, even a prerequisite, for getting more 
respect. Among the plentiful tas}cs facing proponents of 
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more potent development programs, trying to engender support 
for elevated placement within the campus structure perhaps 
should rank among their highest priorities. 

Two, schools or colleges within a university structure 
should examine the need for creating theiir own professional 
development apparatus. This is not to argue that schools or 
colleges should attest to replicate staffing and services 
that might be provided at a campuswide level. It is to 
suggest that a faculty committee, working closely with a 
dean or associate dean, can be helpful in promoting 
professional development, providing referrals to campus and 
off-caa^us resources, and, in general, trying to develop 
intra-college developB»ntal policies that will stretch 
beyond the traditional limited view of faculty development 
with its \isual emphasis on the provision of sabbatical 
leaves and research stipends. 

Three, in any efforts to create, expand, or evaluate 
faculty developrait activities, the faculty itself must be 
intimately involved. Professional specialists and 
administrators may be essential to operate successful 
programs, but unless the faculty takes "ownership" of 
faculty development programs by being actively involved in 
the policy-setting process, then the chances of programmatic 
successes are likely to diminish sharply. 

There are many other principles and strategies which 
might be set forth. These several must suffice for now. 
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conclusion 



In sum, I believe the time has came for faculties and 
administrators alike to devote more attention to the 
faculty's developmental needs and, in that process, to 
assess anew the potential importance of the kinds of 
programs to which I have referred. The ability of colleges 
and universities to fulfill their responsibilities will 
depend in no small measure on how willing our campus leaders 
are to break out of deeply-cut channels of thinking about 
the importance of developmental activities for the faculty. 
This is essential if campuses are to move beyond 
traditional, outmoded thinking about the limited scope of 
developmental programs. The stakes are very high. 
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STAYING ALIVE 

Peter Seldln 
Pace University 

When I first began teaching, I was invited to a workshop for 
new faculty. The presentations were about the tools that could be 
used in the classroom. They told us how to use the blackboard, how 
to make up tests, how to prepare a syllabus. In truth, I don't 
remember a thing that they said. 

But during a coffee break, I asked one professor what his 
favorite teaching tool was. He told me it was a cup of coffee. I 
asked him how he used it. He said that he talked too much and too 
fast in class and that students sometimes had trouble following 
him. So eve once in a while, when he wanted his students to 
think about where he is, where he*s been, and where he*s going, he 
stopped to take a sip of coffee. 

Let me ask you a question: Do you ever stop and think about 
where you are? Where you've been? Or where you're going? 

Have you noticed that some people run out of steam before they 
reach life's halfway point? They've stopped learning and growing. 
They've even stopped trying. They are just plodding along, going 
through the motions. But there are other people whose inner 
engines are still running along at full steam. They're learning 
and growing. These people are vital and alive. They have many 
interests and can't find enough time in the day for them all. 
Things continue to excite them. 

What is the difference between those two kinds of people? Is 
it a natter of luck? The vital people are just luckier? Do things 
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just happen for them? I doubt it. in truth, we're all scarred and 
wounded veterans of something or otr^r. Almost no one escapes 
difficult times. 

The difference between those of us who retain our vitality and 
those who don't is not luck. It has to do with something else. 

Is it age? Some of the great figures in the history of the 
world — Disraeli, Michelangelo, Winston Churchill — made their 
finest contributions when they were in their 70 »s. My Aunt Helen 
is 86 years old. She still takes university courses and writes 
term papers, she goes to the opera and the theater. And she still 
does 30 push-ups every morning. She is a model of vitality, so I 
doubt if it is age. 

My sense is that the difference between those who retain 
vitality and those who don't has nothing to do with luck. And has 
nothing to do with age. Instead, it has to do with some important 
principles of living. It's those principles of living that I'd 
like to talk about with you today. 

Think about it for a minute. How do you maintain your 
personal vitality? What are some of the special tilings that you do 
for yourself? I'd like to use the metaphor of a marathon in 
thinking abouc self -care. 

They set the distance of a marathon at 26.2 miles. You have 
to train for at least four months to build the stamina and 
endurance necessary to go that distance. That kind of preparation 
is not much fun. 



What is fun, though, is that you also prepare for the marathon 
by loading up on carbohydrates for three days before the race. 
That's a euphemism for "pigging out»» on pasta, guilt-free. You do 
this under the general theory that if it's good for you, more of it 
is bettjer! 

I've done the New York marathon twice. But you didn't see me 
on television with the front-runners. That's because I run in the 
back of the pack with the freak show. There's a guy who runs in a 
business suit and carries an attache case; he beats me. The guy 
who dribbles a basketball all the way; he beats me. There's the 
waiter who carries perrier on a tray; he beats me. Even the guy 
dresses as a bunny rabbit beats me. 

There's a serious point here. You can't finish a marathon 
without following some important principles of living. In the 
same way, you can't retain vitality and energy and enthusiasm for 
life without following some key guidelines for taking care of 
yourself. 

Several years ago, Osborn Segerberg ^1984) wrote a book based 
on interviews with 1,200 men and women who had reached the age of 
100 years. Segerberg a. ked them about their secrets of longevity. 
There were four common characteristics that emerged form the 1,200 
lives. The characteristics were: 

. Having a relaxed attitude toward life; 

. Developing at least one long-term, close relationship; 

. Taking some prudent risks; 

. Having a positive attitude toward life. 



During our time together, I'd like to talk about thc.se four 
characteristics which — when taken together — make such a 
powerful contribution to self-renewal and personal vitality. 

Let's turn to the first characteristic: a relaxed attitude 
toward life. Several months ago, i spoke at a conference in 
Bangkok, Thailand. While I was in Bangkok, ever and over, i heard 
people say "Mah-Pen-Lai . Mah-Pen-Lai . " After a while I started 
wondering, "What is this 'Mah-Pen-Lai' stuff?" 

Finally, when I got acquainted with some Thai people, I said, 
"There's a phrase I keep hearing in the marketplace, in the 
museums, on the canals, at the University ~ 'Mah-Pen-Lai. ' what 
does it mean?" They sort of smiled and said, "it means it's all 
right, it doesn't matter." 

After a minute it dawned on me that there was good reason for 
calling Thailand, The Land of the Smiles. The people there don't 
worry about things the way we do in our culture We worry about 
everything. 

There's a.lways something for us to worry about. In case your 
worry list is shrinking, here are some fresh concerns for 1989: 
. There may be urethane in the wine. 
. There may be parasites in the sushi. 
. Radon may sleep in your basement. 

. There is too much ozone in the air and that damages the 
lungs . 

. There is to little ozone in the stratosphere and that burns 
the skin. 

. You may suffer a heart attack if you exercise too little. 



. You nay suffer a heart attack if you exercise too much. 
( New York Tim^ Sr 1989) 

The truth is that — with time — this list of worries will 
grow stale and need to be changed. it*s our disposition to worry 
that endures. The fact is that 90% of what we worry about doesn't 
happen anyway. Yet we go right on worrying about everything. And 
then we worry becaure we are worrying. 

Actually, all this worrying has a certain comfortable 

familiarity. Iz is part of a long tradition of worrying. I»m 

going to read you a quotation in this tradition. I'd like you to 

decide when it was written. 

Our children have bad manners and contempt for authority. 
They show disrespect for their elders, gobble their food, 
contradict their parents, and tyrannize their teachers. 
What is going to become of them? 

Please jot down the year in which that statement was written. 
The year? In fact it was written by Socrates in the year 400 B.C. 
The shocking thing is that here it is nearly 2,400 years later and 
people are still worrying about the behavior of children. 

John Gardner (is 86) writes of having once lived in a house 
where he could look out a window and observe a small herd of cattle 
browsing in a neighboring field. He was struck by the thought that 
must have occurred to the earliest herdsmen tens of thousands of 
years ago: you never get the impression that a cow is about to 
have a nervous breakdown. 

Most humans have never mastered that kind of complacency. We 
are worriers by nature. I'm not suggesting that there is nothing 
that we should worry about, only that we should shorten our worry 



list a bit. A more relaxed attitude toward life can make a big 
difference in how we feel about life. 

Let me shift the focus now to a different characteristic — 
the need to develop a long-term intimate relationship with at least 
one person. I'm not talking about a sexual relationship here. But 
rather about a very close relationship with another person, someone 
who you can go to and lay it on the line with, someone who will 
listen, someone who truly cares about you. 

Think about it for a minute. Do you have such a person? I 
don't want you to answer, just think about it. Can you go to your 
husband? Can you go to your wife? Can you go to your next-door 
neighbor? can you go to a good friend? Can they come to you? 

Too often, people choose not to have such an intimate 
relationship. Some are afraid to let another person know who they 
really are. others are afraid of somehow being hurt. Still others 
are afraid that they will fight f ith and hurt the person with whom 
they are very close. 

It's true that an intimate relationship brings out your 
deepest feelings. And it's true that it is a risk. And it's true 
that it sometimes brings arguments and emotional pain. But it is 
also true that the only alternative to intimacy is despair and 
loneliness. And that's something that no one wants. In truth, 
people are so desperate to avoid it that they sometimes turn to 
complete strangers for support. 

[Chock Full of Nuts Illustratioril 




I think you would agree that everyone needs someone they can 
talk to. An empathetic stranger may be helpful. But an empathetic 
friend is far better. 

Let me turn now to a third characteristic of personal renewal: 
lt*s the need to take some prudent risks. I*m not talking about 
taking up sky diving or parachuting. I'm talking about seeing 
things from £uiother perspective, searching for new ideas, 
experiencing some new and different things. 

Too many people are in a deep rut. Week after week, day after 

day, things are exactly the same for them. They eat the same food, 

wear the same clothes, see the same people, shuffle the seune 

papers. There is no variety. No change. No stimulation in their 

lives. And as a result, there is no enthusiasm, no growth, no 

vitality in their being. I want to read you something about risk 

from Leo Buscaglia (1982) : 

"To laugh is to risk appearing the fool." Well, so what. 
Fools have a lot of fun. 

"To weep is to risk being called sentimental." So what. 
It*s a great thing to be. 

"To reach out to another is to risk involvement." So 
what. Being involved is what being human is all about. 

"To place your ideas and your dreams before the crowd is 
to risk being called naive." So what, I've been called 
worse things than that and I suspect many of you have 
too. 

What it comes down to is this: To hope is to risk despair. 
To try is to risk failure. But risks must be taken because the 
greatest risk in life is to risk nothing. People who risk nothing 
have nothing and become nothing. They may avoid suffering and 
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sorrow. But they cannot learn and feel and change and grow and 
love and live. 

I'd like to digress for a moment or two to tell you about a 
prudent risk taken several years ago. some of you may have heard 
me talk about my experience in Egypt. 

[Egypt Illustration] 

Now, having spoken of the importance of taking prudent risks 
in your life, let me turn now to the fourth characteristic of 
personal renewal that we'll be focusing on today: it is having a 
positive attitude toward life and toward the future. 

I know that sometimes that's not an easy path to follow. 
Sometimes it's very tough. Life is painful, and rain falls on the 
just. The brave don't always win the battle. Good people don't 
always win the battle. Good people don't always find happiness. 

But too many of us are scared off by those things. We're 
afraid of living life. We don't feel. We don't care. We develop 
negative, pessimistic attitudes. And, as a result, we don't live. 

A positive attitude means getting your hands dirty, it means 
jumping in the middle of it all. It means falling flat on your 
face sometimes. It means getting involved. It means going beyond 
yourself. 

I'm convinced that if we spent one quarter as much time each 
day thinking about life and living — as we do planning a meal — 
we'd be incredible human beings! 

I've said that our attitude makes a huge difference, and I'd 
like to show you what I mean. Let's have some fun for a minute. I 




would like you to turn to a neighbor and describe your vision of 
what*s coming up this next week for you — what you're going home 
to. I would like you to describe it as if it was loaded with 
problems and that you have got to face some very stressful and 
draining issues. I want you to whine and moan and complain to your 
neighbor. 

Now if you* re the neighbor, I want you just to listen 
carefully but don't be responsive in kind. Listen but don't say 
anything. When the 30 seconds is up, you'll have your chance. 
Ready? Go! Okay, stop. 

Now for the neighbor. What I'd like you to do is this: I'd 
like you to tell your story for 30 seconds. But instead of whining 
and moaning, I'd like you to say, "I am the luckiest person. I 
cannot believe the great opportunities that are in front of me this 
week. I can't wait to get to it." Ready? Go. Okay, stop. 

It t£ikes one minute to do — and my guess is that this is 
something that you know already — but I just wanted to have some 
fun with it to show you that our attitudes make an enormous 
difference in our vitality. 

You and I know that if we spend most of our time whining and 
moaning, that we are really undermining our vitality. 

Think back to the study of the 1,200 people who lived to the 
age of 100 years. Suppose that, like those people, you have a 
relaxed attitude toward life; develop at least one, long-term, 
close relationship; take some prudent risks; and have a positive 
attitude toward life, will you live to the age of 100? 
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No one can give any ironclad guarantees, of course. But on 
the positive side, there will be a marked increase in the 
likelihood that you will enjoy a powerful zest for living for many, 
many years. 

Let me end my remarks in this way: Robert Fulgham (1988) 
describes — a bit whimsically perhaps — an ideal approach to 
life-long vitality. We learned about it, not at the top of the 
graduate school mountain, but there in the sandbox at nursery 
school . 

Here are some of the things we learned: 

. Share everything. 

. Play fair, don't hit people. 

. Put things back where you found them. 

, Don't take things that aren't yours. 

. Say you're sorry when you hurt somebody. 

. Warm cookies and cold milk are good for you. 

. Live a balanced life - learn some and think some and 
draw and paint and sing and dance some. 

. Take a nap every afternoon. 

. When you go into the world, watch for traffic, hold 
hands, and stick together. 

Think of the more vital lives we would have if all of us had 

milk and cookies about 3 o'clock every afternoon and then lay down 

with our blankets for a nap. or if ve had a basic policy of 

putting things back where we found them and cleaned up our own 

messes . 



And it is still true: No matter how old you are, when you go 
out into the world, it is better to hold hands and stick together. 
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FACDLTY VITALITY AND INSTITDTIONAL CLIMATE 



Howard B. Altnan 
University of Louisville 



If one thing seems clear from the hundreds of books, articles, 
and conferences presentations on the topic of "faculty vitality," 
it is that this is a concept which is complex and difficult to 
define. Not unlike "good teaching," "faculty vitality" is a 
phenomenon which most academics would claim to recognize when 
they see it, even if their attempts to define what they see are 
somewhat fuzzy. In an attempt to document this, I interviewed 
eleven faculty and four deans at the University of Louisville, a 
public doctoral-granting research institution of ca . 21,000 
students and 1100 full-time faculty. The faculty selected were 
all members of the Dniversit/*8 Commission on Academic 
Excellence, and hence have established records of professional 
activity which warrant labeling these faculty "vital." 

Faculty were asked (1) how they would characterize a "vital" 
faculty member at their own institution; (2) which institutional 
policies and procedures enhanced their own professional vitality; 
(3) which institutional policies and procedures detracted from 
their professional vitality; (4) to what extent they felt their 
professional vitality stemmed principally from their own 
personality or from the iforking conditions at their institution; 
and (5) the degree of Impact on their vitality of the following 
factors: departmental colleagues, teaching load, relations with 
their department chair, institutional personnel policies, 
disciplinary peers outside their own institution, and their 
desire for a merit salary Increase (at an institution where all 
salary increases are "merit-based") . 

Deans were likewise asked to characterize a vital faculty member 
in their school or college; given their definition, they were 
asked to speculate on the percentage of their faculty they would 
characterize as being vital at this stage in their careers; they 
were also asked which school/college policies in their view had a 
positive or a negative impact on faculty vitality; and finally 
they were asked to comment on their perception of the role of a 
dean in affecting the vitality of faculty. 

Not surprisingly, perhaps, most faculty interpret "vitality" 
only in terms of the institutional working environment and 
expectations that they know, which reinforces the conclusion of 
Clark and Corcoran (1985) that faculty vitality can properly be 
understood only with reference to its contextual and situational 
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dimensions. Three of the four deans, on the other hand, took a 
much broader view of vitality, emphasizing faculty willingness to 
adapt to new situations, to take on new tasks, to be open to new 
ideas and to be willing to get involved. 

Faculty members tended to view grant support for research and 
llVil ?! procedures which positively influenced 

their vitality, though most faculty thought the amount of 
financial support available for these purposes was inadequate. 
Several faculty also praised the freedom of the individual 
professor to set his or her own research agenda and to pursue 
whatever academic interests strike one's fancy. Deans concurred 
With these assessments, but added that it was important to them 
to treat faculty as individuals, to be accessible as much as 
possible, to listen, listen, listen to what faculty want to talk 
about. On the negative side, some faculty complained about the 
institutional roward structure which, in their view, emphasizes 
research over teaching and tends to reward short-term 
accomplishments over long term efforts, thus penalizing the 
professor whose book is in progress for several or more years. 

The majority of faculty felt that their department colleagues had 
^t«E°^t rJ"^^^?^ ^^^^"^ vitality, but the group split on the 
impact of teaching load, roughly half viewing their teaching load 
as having a negative impact and half a positive one. The 
majority of the faculty also felt that their relationship with 
their department chair positively influenced their vitality. 
Perhaps the greatest surprise — and not necessarily one that 
campus administrators would appreciate — was that only one in 
eleven faculty felt that institutional personnel policies (i.e., 
for tenure, promotion, merit) had a positive impact on his or her 
professional vitality. The fact that seven of the eleven faculty 
were already at the full professor rank was a mitigating 
circumstance, but even the four associate and assistant 
professors in the study did not support a positive impact of 
personnel policies on their vitality. 

Every faculty member in the study perceived a positive impact of 
external disciplinary colleagues on vitality, thus confirming 
the disciplinary loyalty and outward focus of faculty, especially 
at research institutions. The final factor, the desire for a 
merit increase, met with weak positive response from the faculty 
sample. As has been suggested by others, money may not be much 
of an incentive, especially at the higher (and better paid) 
academic ranks. *^ 

A complete copy of this paper, with numerous quotations from 
faculty and decanal interviews, and with the author's 
conclusions, is available by writing Dr. Howard B. Altman, 
Director, Center for Faculty and Staff Development, Dniversity of 
Louisville, Louisville, KY 40292. 
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STAR BILLING OR CHORUS LINE?; 
WHAT DISTINGUISHES "VITAL" PROFESSORS FROM THEIR COLLEAGUES? 



Roger G. Baldwin 

Assistant Professor of Higher Education 
College of Ullllm and Mary 



A steady stream of reports In the popular media as well as higher 
education literature express concern over the state of faculty vitality. 
There Is widespread fear that an aging, InBoblle, and discipline-bound 
professoriate cannot provide the state-of-the-art teaching and scholarship 
which are essential elements of America's challenge to its foreign competitors. 

Colleges and universities are labor Intensive organizations that have 
begun to acknowledge the critical significance of their human resources. 
Most institutions of higher ctducatlon expend large sums of money annually to 
support faculty growth and developnwnt. Sabbaticals, grants for professional 
travel, and research stipends are just a few of the techniques colleges 
employ to promote faculty renewal and protect fragile faculty vitality. Yet 
many of these efforts to support high quality faculty performance are based 
on academic tradition, unfounded assiraptions, and sometimes even myths whose 
relationship to faculty vitality has not been established. Today, in spite 
of elaborate faculty personnel policies and substantial investments in 
faculty development initiatives, concern persists that the academic profession 
is at risk. 

This situation raises an Important question the higher education community 
mist address: What differentiates a college's most vital professors (I.e., 
their star performers) from their competent but undistinguished professors? 
This session will review research comparing 'S'ltal" professors In four year 
undergraduate colleges with a representative sample of their colleagues. The 
session will consider what professors in general have in common (e.g., goals, 
priorities, sources of satisfaction) and what factors distinguish between the 
vital and representative faculty groups. Major dimensions of academic ""Ife 
(e.g., distribution of effort among various faculty roles* work habits, 
career evolution) as well as the nature of the academic work environment 
(e.g, relationships with colleagues and administrators • condition of facilities 
and equipment, resources for professional development, recognition and 
rewards) will be exffiained in detail. 
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The primary goal of the session is to Identify concrete practices and 
strategies that can foster vitality among all faculty. Implications of the 
research for policy and practice will be addressed at the institutional, 
departmental » and individual levels. The session leader will encourage those 
attending to share Ideas that have effectively contributed to faculty vitality 
on their campuses. 
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Wellness Programs for Fscutty/Staff: NationaJ Trends 



Joan North, Dean 
College of Prtrfessbnal Studies 
University <^ WIsconsln-Stavere Point 



The "wellness" movement, barely 15 years old, reflects a shift In thinking about one's health 
which stems In part from changes In the nature of diseases. Looking back forty years, life 
threatening diseases like pneumonia, flu. polto and tuberculo^ were of gr«rt concern. 

SIrwe that time tt« m*»j|or cai^s d d^rth have fc^n Infectkn^ dismiss but disease 
Induced by lifestyles. Heart disease, stroke, cancer and untimely accidents are the so 
called "designer diseases" because we create them ourselves by c»K>lces we make about 
our lives, chotees about seat belt usage, stress levels, nutrttton and exercise. 

Thus, the notton that people teve some control over their death has led to the b^ief that 
they also have great control over their lives and how fully those lives couW be led. The 
relattonship between body, health, emrttons and perfonnance undergirds the belief that 
living in wdlness not only prevents BIness and premature death, but eiso helgl^ens one's 
quality of life, as well as one's performance at vwork. 

But the major trend that Influenced the growth of the wellness movement was a dramatic 
rise In the cost of health care. The potential for savings through wellness programs can be 
substantial, since companies cun-ently spend as much as $200) per employee for health 
care costs. This potential for savings las not gone unn<«teed. The Department of Health 
and Human Servtees reported twp years ago that 50 percent of companies with rr.ore than 
1 00 employees now offer some kind of h^h promotion activity. 

New York Telephone ran nirw wellness projects which concentrated f>n the risk factors of 
smoking, chdesterd, h^rtension and fitness. The comf^ny esti' rated net savings at 
$2.7 mBlton annually. The ten year oW Staywell '..-ellness program at Control Data 
estimated savings in health care claims and absenteeism at $1.8 million annially. There 
are professional or^nizations and periodicals like Fitness in Business which report 
research and trerals in corporate wellness. 

Universities have been slower to respond. A national survey whteh I conducted In 1987 
revealed 215 campuses whteh operated or planned to start wellness programs for their 
faculty or staff. While that is only aboi^ 12 percent of four-year campuses, I predict that 
that number will grow consideraWy in the next few years. In fact, one can see growth 
patterns already. And the pn^rams report that they expect to expand not contract. 
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The campuses identlfted by the survey seem to be less Interested In the cost savings 
motivation than the business sectw was. Mmoslt every campus cited a desire to pronxste 
better health awareness as a motivatton for their w^iness program, wh8e less than half 
idttntified saving money on health care costs. I believe that one explanation is that In many 
state universities the health care costs are administered at the ^te level and so there Is no 

incentive at the campus level to be concerned with the costs or savings. Asfarasiknow 
only Montana has a statewide weBness program for faculty. 

The types erf weflness activWes which were identffied by these can^suses wem heavily 
oriented toward the physical asp«jt of wellness, (^her aspects erf wellness are intellectual 
emotional, social, occupational or spfritua! weflness. The UV\^P wellness nwdel Is based 
on a more holistic view <rf the individt^. 

Although the nattwai survey was oriented to weHness programs for feicuity and staff, many 
eariy campus wellness progianns w«b ^ared to the student popiiaMon, not the faculty. 
The University <rf Wteconsin at Stevens Point was one of t)»se ptorwers In the eaity TO's. 
Dr. BRI Hettler and his staff created the Six Dimension W^ness Model, t»» use of trained 
students as life ^e assi^nts, and tf» National W^ness iTOtitute. Bran muffins 
pemneate the campi« and weflness programs have become pervasive. 

Who are the prime movers In in^uting campus wellness pnogranrw for faciAy arKi staff? 
in my survey, alrno^ 75% <rf the respondents ncrfed that the physical educatton or health 
related facimy were prinw movers. Thfe group of facadty freqiwitly had access to facBWes 
which could be used for faorty weflness and/or supervised studffits fci piactfea who 
needed additional opportunlttes to work with dterHs. What b^ter dlM than your own 
colleagues? Other prime movers identified w»e the president or vtee presWerrt. espedaNy 

if that person was committed to wellness her^ erf If there had been some unfortunate and 
preventable loss on campus. The personnd was a s^..flcant force for some 
campuses, specially for staff weflness. Weflness programming on some campuses is 
considered a significant enough fringe benefft that It te indiKled In the union contract 
Sometimes the faculty development trffee g^ Involved as they see the connection 
between faculty wdl-being ar^J teaching. 

There are vast differences in funding levels and sources among campus wellness 
programs. Michigan State University and the University of New Mexico are In initial stages 
of multi-year, multl-mflllon doflar fouTKlation grants for their wellness programs. PotKlam 
Coflege <rf the State Unlverafty of New Yori< operates with no budg^ ar^i no assigned 
personnel by using sm^ proWs from several nwvcredit aerobics classes and by uslna 
volunteers. ^ 



Most programs charge some participant fees, althoi^h ttw fees are sometimes subsidized 
by the campus. For example, the University of L<xjlsvflle sponsors a total wdlness 
program which includes exercise phystolt^ testing, nutrftlon/weight control counseling, 
stress management and c«her sen^ices. This comprehensive program is llmfted to 200 
employees and costs $200 per person. The employee f»ys $iV3 and the university oavs 
the other $150. ' 

Since the wellness movement Is still relatively young In higher education, there are many 
questions stH! pending. What is the payoff for starting an employee w^lness program? 
What does It cost and what are the benefits? How can it be funded? Who should be 
involved In the planning? Can one program sewe b(«h facdtty and staff? How do you get 
people to participate? 

As we hear more about the faculty wellness programs. It might be well to remerr.oer the 
saying There Is a lot more to being alive than not dying.' 
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The Process of Refocusing and Redirecting with Faculty 

Daniel W. Wheeler 
Associate Professor 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 



The department chairperson is a critical force, for good or 
ill, in the continued growth and development of faculty in a 
department. Tucker (1984) suggests that 80% of all institutional 
decisions are at a departmental level. Many of these decisions 
affect work conditions of faculty. Vfhat is the context that 
chairs face in working with faculty growth and develofsnent? 

A number of research studies, including Bowen and Schuster's 
work focusing upon The American Professoriate (1986) and the 
present Lilly Foundation funded and TIAA-CREF sponsored study 
of department chairpersons (expected to be published by the 
American Association of Higher Education in 1989) indicate there 
Is a greater emphasis on producing research articles and 
obtaining grants in m^ny institutions. The cluster of 
institutions with the o^^eatest change in expectations are the 
comprehensive institutions'* which traditionally have focused on 
undergraduate teaching Isut now have a growing emphasis on 
develoisnent of graduate programs and research emphasis. The 
faculty caught in the changing expectations indicate "the roles 
of the game have changed" — they were hired because of their 
commitment to luidergraduate teaching and now the expectations 
constitute tasks for wnich they have few or any skills or for 
which they have limited interest. 

Given the concern about continuing to provide opportunities 
for maintaining faculty vigor and the documented ccmimitment of 
many chairpersons to faculty growth and development, the Lilly 
study of department chairs indicates refocusing with faculty is 
particularly useful. Two avenues to refocusing and possible 
redirection have been .identified. In the first instance, a 
number of faculty already have another set of Itnowledges, skills, 
and interests which are important to the department. Examples 
are: (l)- Skill in the "language" areas which includes foreign 
language or computer abilities which can be successfully 
integrated into the department's goals. (2) Administrative 
capabilities which can be utilized for leadership and management 
functions, internship programs or other particular departmental 
functions . 



In the second instance, refocusing and definite redirection 
occur by the department identifying a need and the faculty member 
seizing the professional opportunity to move in a new direction. 
Usually this situation would require major retraining, often 
through the use of sabbaticals or additional coursework. 

However, before moving into actual redirection many 
chairpersons do not spend the time or effort .^,o understand and 
clarify a faculty member's present situation. with acceptance 
^y^^t.^^^^^J®^^^^'^^' ^a^lty ^ave shown they will consider options 
within the department as well as in other parts of the university 
or even outside the university. The focus needs to be what fits 
their needs and interests and where that can happen. Without a 
clarifying process between the individual faculty member and the 
chairperson, new options may be seen as threats rather than 
opportunities . 

To prepare for redirection, chairpersons can focus upon a 
renegotiation of the "psychological contract" as described by 
Edgar Schein (1978). The psychological contract encanpasses a 
set of expectations, often assiuned and unwritten, between the 
faculty meaaber and the institution. One of the major goals for a 
chairperson in renegotiation is to make the terras of the 
psychological contract explicit and to make certain the new terms 
negotiated are within the capabilities of the faculty member and 
the institutional canmitn^nt. 

The renegotiation of the psychological contract requires 
that the chairperson help the faculty number develop a plan which 
incorporates the following aspects: 

1) Mutually defining the goals and direction of the refocusing 
effort. 

2) Determining the activities and timefrairc to meet the goals. 

3) Providing or finding resources to accomplish the goals. 

4) Developing a feedback system to make sure the plan is on- 
target or can be adjusted because of contingencies. 

This session will empheisize understanding the psychological 
contract and ways to renegotiate this contract to meet new 
realities and expectations. it will inclizde opportunities to 
discuss some actual refocusing cases from the chairperson study. 
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MANAGEJffiWr STRATEX5IES FOR BALANCING INSTITUTIONAL C8LIGATIC»© 
TO STUDENTS AND REaOBiAL EFFORTS FDR FACULTY 



Merl Baker 

Professor of Engineering ar^J 

Director, Center For Professional 
Career Enhanc^nent 

University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 



OVERVIEW 



Faculty renewal has to be approached, planned, and 
inplemented positively since it is an admirable objective and 
essential to countering faculty Iximout. Raiewal is treatn«it 
for a growing adversity, the nature of which has to be deteimined 
before a rehabilitation plan can be evolved. Many academic 
esqjeriences are self-rsiewlng and the most desiretole corrective 
strategy is to have faculty involved only in these kinds of 
activities. Achieving self-rei^wing wrk esqjeriences is the most 
valua b le of all alternatives but require that job burtos which 
contribute most to bumoit must be minimized or eliminated. 

•mis ideal is not always attainable, but identifying and 
arranging self -renewing work assigtanmts are essential- initial 
st^ in building faculty morale and enhaiK:ing performance. 
Faculty involved in wsrk which is self -renewing require but few 
tangible boosts or interveaitions to ertmace catpetence a«i 
sustain morale. 

Neither faculty bodies nor administrators can agree fully on the 
disired distrikniticHi of efforts for an individual faculty mente: 
amraig the infxartant academic functions of teaching, research, 
public searvice (including seminars, conferences, and nc»i-degree 
programs validated by certificates), and external civic, 
gcTvernniQital, aixi professimals contributions. However, 
standards dictate that every academic department must distritajte 
a reason»4>le collective effort amoi^ all of these functicMis in 
order to achieve acadsndc objectives, lyiild and sustain tjiality, 
and meet accreditaticm stsidan^. 

Achieving a necessary departmental balance of faculty activities 
does not require that the effort be distributed uniformly amraig 
every mentaer of the d^jartmental faculty. An activity which is 
hig^y self-rraiswing for caie faculty mentoer may rrat be so 
resn^rding to another. Indivirt^wl cantributixms toi^rd eatdi major 
acaiemic furcticMi will nec^sarily vary in order to maximize 
self -renewing c^^x>rtunities. If distributing the load to 
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maximize self -renewal of the f£K:ulty fails to achieve the 
cxjllective objective of ths d^>artment, gaps are be filled 
through ne» hires rather than inposing unrewarding long-term-work 
assignments on established members of the department. 

I>^)artmental objectives should not be so rigid that contributions 
to eac^ functixxi is invariable. The most inflexible requironents 
for many institution are the hours assicpied to the dassroan and 
a vast array of extended student services, such as advising and 
tutoring. The nuitoer of studajt-credit hours fbar a department 
may be set by policy of an external funding camiission, but tt» 
department average should not become the arbitrary load for each 
faculty mentoer. Large-class-sections may not be as serious a 
burdai for sane individuals as more classes with fewer ntannbers 
are to others. 

C3cn?aiters can be prognsned to aaxxmodate raitine advising 
permitting more faculty time to be spent in otxmseling stixients 
on careers, toamii^ centers may be structure d to minimize 
faculty time for providing tutorial services. Requirements for 
remedial and tutorial services can, arai should, be dimenished 
through controlled adnission standards and pre-eiroUment 
remediation programs. 

The paper preseaits a strategy for maximizing self-r»^wal 
opportunities by optimizing opportunities for satisfying faculty 
work assignments. Innovative alternatives are described for 
providing extended services to students which not only free 
faculty to pursue more rewarding work, but can serve students 
even better than traditlxaial means. Serving students adequately 
and similtaneously protecting the faaiLty from being overtairdaied 
are conpatible, but achieving this ccnpatibility require a high 
level of managerial eaqpertise. Neither faculty nor 
the administration can <feny a craicem expressed in a report of the 
Carnegie jEtHmdatlcn Fear The AdvarK^roent of T^tdiing, Qallege; 
The Undergraduat e Experimce In America . 

Many young people ^ go to college lack basic skills in 
reading, writii^, aid canputatic«— essential prerequisite 
for success. F^nilty are not pr^>ared, nor do they ctesire, 
to teach remediation courses. 

A strategy necessary to attract, nurture, serve, and retain 
students is pssaitial to ai^ institution, but it rmist not be 
pursued at tha expense of faculty development. The two important 
strategic objectives nwst be cxmsidered in context and ^Idressed 
in terms of balfmcing gains for students with losses for faculty. 
Planning and iirplementing effective strategic for achieving a 
balanced distribution of faculty effort is a major aininistrative 
challenge. 
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Tram experience as a university C3iancellor, the auttor holds a 
strcffig view that a highly motivated and excited faculty will 
inherently lodojut for the best interest of students. 
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Dialogue for Renewal 

Janet P. Burke, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Lowell 



Much has been said and written about the flaws in our present 
system of higher education. There seems to be a sense in the 
popular culture that education in general and higher education 
in particular have failed. The blame for this failure has been 
variously attributed to parents, faculty, administrators, 
students, politicians, clergy, and others too numerous to mention. 
Whether or not education has failed or has serious flaws is a 
complex question, discussed by others and not the major focus 
of this paper. Rightly or wrongly, however, thesse criticisms of 
higher education coupled with other cultural and historic 
phenomena have left faculty in general in a state of low morale 
and clearly in need of renewal. The question of the need for 
faculty renewal, growth and development is not debatable. 
Psychologically growth and development are always viewed as 
positive processes to be encouraged. Whether or not faculty 
require renewal is also not debatable in the sense that the 
faculty's cry for help, while some might debate the accuracy of 
its srelf diagnosis, is none the less a real cry, and as such 
demands attention. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a method that can be 
utilized by faculty as individuals or as groups in order to: 
(1) examine the role of faculty vis a vis the criticisms of 
higher education; (2) appraise the level of faculty morale and 
the need for faculty renewal; and (3) suggest dialogues as one 
approach for facilitating renewal and faculty growth. 

Many faculty are fortunate to be on campuses that provide centers 
for professional development and support services for personal 
and professional renewal. Other faculty however are not so 
fortunate. The approach suggested in this paper can be used 
individually and/or collectively to help the faculty member gain 
a clearer perspective on himself and his role in relation to 
others around him in society and at the university. The approach 
is important because it can be utilized informally, and does not 
require support services which may not be present on campus. 
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This process requires faculty to become active in a dialogue 
with themselves and others around critical questions that 
Influence their lives and professional responsibilities. But 
how do faculty begin this dialogue? What is their initial point 
of reference? The writer suggests that faculty choose a major 
recent respected work that deals with issues of concern, and one 
that is controversial. Allan Bloom's The Closing of the American 
Mind is such a book. Bloom addresses Issues in tHTs^Sook that 
are at the heart of faculty concerns. Bloom provides an 
explanation for the present state of the American university, 
which speaks to many issues that affect faculty. Bloom also 
makes suggestions to faculty for future growth and renewal. 
Whether we agree with Bloom^s analysis or proscriptions, he none 
the less provides a starting point for discussion of the critical 
issues that must be dealt with in any process of faculty renewal, 
basically issues of reality, identity, and purpose. The chapters 
in Bloom s book point to key areas for discussion. Issues such 
as; our virtue, books, music, relationships, creativity, values, 
the self, the sixties, and liberal education, to name a few. The 
writer is proposing therefor that faculty begin to engage themselves 
and others in dialogues about the issues that Bloom raises. 

This paper begins with a synopsis and analysis of Bloom's book, 
highlighting issues of particular concern for faculty personal 
and professional renewal. The presenter will then go on to 
initiate a dialogue with the audience around several issues that 
Bloom has raised. The paper will also make suggestions for 
future discussions. 

In the foreword to The Closing of the American Mind Saul Bellow 
says of it, "What it provides, wRether or not one agrees with 
its conclusions, is ^n indispensable guide for discussion..." 
Faculty who engage in this discussion will open for themselves 
new avenues of growth and development, which ultimately will 
lead to renewal on both a personal and professioi^al basis. 
Bloom states in his conclusion, "One cannot and should not 
hope for a general reform. The hope is that the embers do 
not die out." (p380) Faculty dialoguing together can stir 
the embers. 
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RENEWING SENIOR FACULTY 
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The graying of our university and college faculties has been 
a growing concern over the past ten years. A problem concomitant 
with this aging is that of burnout. Protected by the tenure 
system and reluctantly tolerated by administrators, once highly 
productive faculty slip into a malaise that brings upon them 
labels as 'dead-wood*, 'dead -head* and other derogatory terms. 

Indeed, in looking at a faculty member who has burned out, 
one can easily see why he or she is perceived this way. The 
person who is burned out is characterized by a chronic state of 
fatigue, frequent illness and other physical problems as 
hypertension and ulcers. Psychologically, they are often 
depressed and despondept, being assailed by feelings of 
inadequacy and loss of confidence. This becomes expressed 
through avoidance of work and colleagues, low productivity, poor 
teaching, withdrawal, and an often hostile and cynical attitude. 

Such problems do not occur for no reason. On the contrary, 
they are a result of unsuccessful coping with the stresses of 
academe. The chronic overload created by the demands for quality 
teaching, research productivity and service needs is at the top 
of the list of stresses. Additionally, there is often the 
feeling of lack of control over one's life as academic schedules 
<».jd institutional demands direct the faculty member to march to 
the beat of someone else's drummer. Third, there is the rare and 
infrequent recognition that comes to most faculty members, 
resulting in inadequate acknowledgement and appreciation on top 
of the sometimes demeaning salaries suffered by many. Finally, 
as any faculty member will tell you, there is the chronic 
conflict that a member of academe experiences as he/she tries to 
balance the impossibilities of being all things to all people in 
juggling teaching, research and service. 
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These stresses and the subsequent burnout suffered by many 
senior faculty have sad and severe consequences for both the 
individual and his/her program. For the individual, there is a 
loss of morale and self-confidence, coupled with a decline in 
health and a reduction in productivity. For the program or 
department in which the faculty member serves, there is a sense 
of frustration for having to put up with someone who is not 
carrying his/her share of the load. Even worse is the 
unpleasantness of dealing with someone who is often negative and 
defensive. Both the lack of contribution and negativeness create 
stress both for the department head and the other faculty, 
spreading the possibility for and effects of burnout even 
further. 

Thus, for the sake not only of the individual but also for 
those around the graying academic, creative routes for renewal 
through which strategies for restoration can be implemented 
become imperative. These span the breadth of possibilities, from 
individual efforts to university-wide programs and policies. At 
the institutional level, these include load change or reduction, 
changes or opportunities in control and input, recognitions for 
work with realignment and new opportunities for rewards, 
restructuring for job conflict reduction, job changes, job 
definitions, job rotations, apprenticeships, internships, 
sabbaticals, opportunities for faculty and staff recreation and 
social contact, retraining and reeducation opportunities, and 
new attention to stressful environmental factors. While ideally 
implemented at the university or college wide level, many of the 
strategies just mentioned could also be implemented at the 
department level. Finally, there are the varieties of approaches 
the individual faculty member could take including job changes, 
development of social supports and personal physical, 
psychological and behavioral growth. 

The graying of our faculties in our colleges and 
universities is a fact as is the high rate of burnout among them. 
There should be no more pressing concern of our institutions than 
the search for ways to save and restore these incredibly valuable 
and needed individuals to the full productive lives in which they 
have contributed and could still contribute so much to our system 
of hiciher education. 
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All of us of the 80s struggle with the issues of surviving and 
living in a fast-paced, mobile, "stressed out" society. As Toffler 
alerted us at the commencement of this decade, a "powerful tide is 
surging across much of the world today." our choice is either to 
plunge in or be swept away. 

As supposedly sensitive, talented, well-educated adults, we 
are faced with the challenge of meeting the multiple demands of 
both professional and personal responsibilities. Like those 
outside the so-called "ivory tower," we must grapple with the 
conflicting challenges inherent in our multiple roles as worker, 
spouse, parent, friend, child of aging parents, and community 
volunteer. We juggle daily calendars and budgets and "to do" 
lists, as we attempt to practice the skills of time and stress 
management, in reality, most of the time we "preach" better than 
we "practice." 

In addition to the balancing act described above, the faculty 
member of the 80s faces an additional task. To succeed, he or she 
must. learn to balance the university's demand to "publish or 
perish"; to teach, do research, and perform public service - all at 
the same time. The spouse or the significant other of the 
academician is involved in this struggle, too. There is conflict 
in this role as well: How can I be supportive while coping with my 
own career goals? Do I put my career "on hold" and rear a family? 
How do I cope with mobility and job insecurity? The bottom line 
concern is: what is my role and where do I fit in? 

The purpose of this workshop is not to simply explore the 
pressures of surviving on the campus of the 80s, but to learn from 
others what is working for them. Principles of time and stress 
management, goal and priority setting will be explored, as well as 
the necessity for both a strong support network and a personalized 
reward system. Emphasis will be upon putting a plan into action 
and devising ways of both evaluating and modifying this plan. A 
slide presentation will be included; self -assessment instruments 
and handouts, including a practical bibliography, will be provided. 
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STUDENT FEEDBACK AND PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 



Dr. Moon K. Chang 

Associate Professor of Education 

Nicholls State University 



Extensive research has been done on the pros and cons of student 
evaluation. One disadvanuge of student evaluation is that the 
instructor has little time to deal with the problems identified 
and issues raised by the students because the instructor usually 
does not receive evaluative data before the semester is over. 

In oraer to resolve this type of problem through student-teacher 
interaction, three groups of students were given opportunities 
to turn in their subjective feedback in a narrative form 
periodically druing the Fall senwster 1988. The first group 
consisted of juniors and seniors who took Methods and Materials 
in Special Education, the second group consisted of sophomores 
who took Psychology and Education of the Exceptional Children 
(Introduction to Special Education), and the third group consisted 
of graduate students who took Assessment in Special Education. 
Students were asked to turn in their feedback periodically 
on a voluntary basis regarding their likes and dislikes about 
the course and the instructor as well as their suggestions as to 
how to improve their class further. Students were encouraged 
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to include their personal feelings about what was going on in the 
class. However, students were cautioned not to include any clues 
with which they might be identified. After the initial feedback, 
students and the instructor had a lively discussion about the 
imjtual concerns on the basis of the narrative feedback and tried 
to find out workable solutions together to increase learning and 
improving learning environment while keeping the frustration and 
anxiety levels to a minimum through class interaction and improved 
consminication. For one thing, students were so anxious about the 
sen«ster exam that Test Anxiety Inventory (Spiel berger, 1980) was 
given to determine the actual level of test anxiety. Minor 
adjustments were made on the difficulty level of the test items 
on the basis of the data obtained from the inventory. Those 
concerns presented and issues raised in the Initial feedback were 
dealt with for some time and students were asked to make comments 
'n the next narrative feedback whether the suggested solutions 
« '•e indeed workable solutions. 

Oils cooperative venture paid off. Frustration and anxiety on the 
part of the student were gradually eliminated. A majority of the 
students indicated that they felt more comfortable about the 
learning environment. In fact, goals and objectives of the course 
were achieved in a more comfortable learning envirofwient. 
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THE FRESHMEN EXPERIENCE AS A SOURCE OF 
FACULTY RENEWAL 



Sherla P. Corley 
Postsecondary Education 
Oregon State University 



Ken Coll 

Postsecondary Education 
Oregon State University 



In the majority of states the community colleges are in their 
third decade of existence. Many of the faculty members at these 
schools have been at the same community colleges since the early 
days of the systems. Faculty tend to become bored, stagnant or 
uninterested in teaching as they continue in the seune job f -r 
many years. The stagnation problem is complicated by the fact 
that community college faculty are getting older, resulting in a 
greater number of faculty with ten or more years experience. 
Although this certainly can be an advantage, the greater 
experience without the deliberate introduction of change causes 
routinization, the process whereby various aspects of a job 
become increasingly characterized by repetition, patterning and 
sameness in the task or activities used to carry out the job 
activities. Faculty development is a crucial method for 
curtailing stagnation and burnout. 

The situation in Oregon community colleges is no different. As 
part of a recent survey of instructional and administrative 
personnel in the state, it was revealed thac 85% of those 
surveyed had been at their current assignments for more than ten 
years. The survej itself delved into the curr int and desired 
knowledge of participants about topics such as the institutional 
missions, instiructional goals, and student programs. The 
responses revealed many insights about the positive character of 
the staff, positive in spite of conflicting demands as well as a 
general loss of motivation. These individuals see themselves as 
knowledgeable about the students they work with and willing to 
seek information to improve their college; yet currently formal 
support for such activities is minimal. 
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An economical method to bring together the desire for faculty 
involvement and the need for institutional revitalization can be 
accomplished through the Freshmen seminar program. The benefits 
of the Seminar approach have been shown by a study of 183 faculty 
members who taught the Freshmen seminar course for the University 
of South Carolina system. Their responses showed that 82% of the 
faculty members believed their Jcnowledge of student needs was 
significantly enhanced by the experience, and they had become 
more sensitive to student problems. A similar number of this 
largely veteran staff stated that teaching the course was 
excellent for faculty professional rejuvenation, other issues 
that could be explored through the use of the Seminar teaching 
experience include enhancing part-time faculty instructional 
Skills, developing institutional research information, end 
increasing the sense of a team spirit in faculty and staff. 
Faculty development though participation in the Freshmen Seminar 
course addresses needs across the institution, students benefit 
because they are better understood, faculty benefit because they 
have new challenges and opportunities, and the institution 
benefits because of resulting increased student retention, better 
quality of teaching, and higher collegiality and morale. 

The presentation will include a discussion of the results of the 
Oregon community college faculty survey and its application to 
freshmen seminar classes. Details of the program, including 
techniques used to involve and train faculty for the program, 
will be highlighted. ^ 
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The ttaivi^rslty of North carolim at Astisville has a four coutse ixxtetdis- 
ciplinary Hiaanities ProgrBsa vdiich tarings together eleasnts cf worOd history, 
literatore, phUosoiilv, classics, nosic, art, and even aaterial froa the natural 
and social scioioes. QrgsBiized diachronically, stnSents read aid discias classic 
texts in their historical oo tttaic ls and aiiply thea to issues of oontenporary 
isqportanDe. A uniqaB aspect of this progren is that faculty fron nost areas of 
the Itaiversity teach in this psogrem. Because all st tt te nts at UNCA participate 
in the Bwanlties Frogrem, the naOaer of faculty involved in FrograiB is high. 
Because of the breadth of aaterial in the Fzogren, the opportunity for faculty 
groMth and develcpBent froe involvenent in the Program is great. 

In 1985, the gre at e s t need of the Pragraa mbs deeoed to be the develoiBent of 
cQherenos thxcuQ^xut the four-ocurse seqpence for faculty and students alike. Mb 
set a goal of dsvelc^aent of faculty uadersta r a Ung of the dbjectlves end above 
all of the content of all four axmaoities courses and the p r o gr a m as a whole. 
The faculty understood best the goals and materials in the specific ccucseis) 

they tans^t. Ihis cnrgoing goal has at its heart the iq;>roveB»nt of the 
in s truction of students in the aiaanities oourses. Faculty Uba share 
understanding of material covered in all aamaBiities courses will be bett^ 
pr^arsd to meke connections aaong the combes, ^idi ccsmections give the 
pitsgram its cdierence. 

After a tMo-year esqperhnent with faculty dsvelcpBent, in 1987, we sought and 
received HBB si^port for an intensive one-year ooifxrshensive progrem.of faculty 
develcpaent nftiich included: 1) a year-long Intensive Faculty Developnent Semhiar 
in the Humanities to provide odaaon understanding of ocntent and hoice of the 
goals and objectives of all four ttaaiities courses, and 2) an Zntei^iship Pro^rsm 
to enable the entire humanities faculty to becone familiar with and to pr^re to 
teach nore than one of the Homanities courses. 

The Faculty Developnent Seminar in the Bomanities with its conccmitsnt 
individual researcii to laravide breadth of knowleclge of course content met 
biMeeiay. Further, the pio j ect espanded the successful es^eriment of a small 
Intamahip Prograa into a ocnplete program to piwlde d^th of knawlec^. NEH 
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funding sus^xirted released tloe for each laannlUes faculty meatoer to allow the 
hsaaanlties faailty to give naxlinsB concentretlon to ia» entire project, mi 
^waived faculty woKted cn the peoiect far its duration ai^ have continued, or In 
sone cases, begm,to teadi In the Hiaanltles sequence. 

KKUlty actively participated in thid Eaculty Dsvelopaent Sealxar In the 
Hiaaanltles, led both hy visiting scfaolaxs itei ag p axjii r i ate azii by our om 
teaaanities fteulty, to achieve o r wrnnml lty of a base of knoMOedge of contmt from 
basic taaanlties tescts fras the taclent World to the present. All faiatanlties 
faculty aet together In blMBeiely sesslcns to discuss the tacts Mhich 11»y read in 
teto rotii ety. Ihe seminar had several results, 1±e prl»ay of which m taie 
engagenoit of tiiirty-tMO prtrfessors in study an dlscossicn of a ocamm corpus of 
prloary texts. Ihe secondary result mbb curricular revision lAlch naturally took 
place after thir. eKperienoe. A third result 13» li^act on the students 
thenselves nAio benefited frea the Incr ea ae d knofdedge base of their p at rfe Mwor a 
and fros their enhanced eftiilitles to Bake comectiais. 

^ faculty partidiiated slanltaneoosly in the Internship Fiogmi durli^ one 
^g^^' the project. Each faculty intern was assigned to a B^culty Mentor 
un der »a ioee guidance he/ehs did all required reading for one of the Biaianities 
courses along with the studorts. Ih cases in which s t u deals read selectioss fxx» 
a prlsary source, the intern mm to read tl» entire work, mtems attended all 
lectures and sat in on discussians at least three tiaies per week. Interns were 
es^ected to participate in, although not dcnlnate, class discussion. Thnx^ 
strwtured Mozk with the faculty Mentor, Intarm obtained en Uwlepth knowlec^ 
of the particular course aaterials and in sci» caees even "practice tau^t" aaae 
of the aaterial under the guidance oi the Mentor. 

It is Important to note that this ppoj*sct began wlthoMt the tse of nonin- 
stitutional amies and the project Is contlxaxing without nonlnstitutlonal monies. 
^ SinoxA f roB the National S id lowiam aade possible an acceleration of a faculty 
developBBnt activity that could haw taken place ang^way. ihe nsclsnlans that 
make this possi b l e will be dl wa i B s ed in detail. We beUeve 9«»t we are ^ix^ Is 
easily within the financial reach of most Colleges axxl imivetsitles. 

As a result of receiving the HBH Grant, UNCA had to taoe the issue of 
evaluating the success of the project. In «adition to g^Qmrii^ i - e p ar ts from 
those ismslved and receiving the counsel of outside evaliators, ONCA atteniyted to 
quantify the success of the project, mth the assi8tazx» of ti» DMCA Office of 
Institutional Research, survey i netru ae n ts were designed which es»bled us to show 
the success of the project .In nuaerical tems. SfiUle there Is jistlfleaxly 
sa^iclan of the use of nshers to eveduate work in ti» Ifiimanlties, our success 
hare shcMs that it is possible at saall esqpense and little intrusion into faculty 
time to q^tify ttm success of a faculty developaent project. W9 had hi$^ 
confidence in the validity of the qualitative evaluation. The ^reOMnt of the 
qoalitatlve revieN with the results of tiie quantitative jtevlew weze used to 
vellctote ti» qpiantltatiVB t^^^roach. The evaluation sade it possible to show titie 
Bcsiles were wsll-^ent on faculty developaent both from a qiuilitatlve aid 
qpaentltatlve point of view. CXo: strategies here can easily be copied b7 other 
institutions. 
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Assessment has become a potent tool in shaping the direction 
of higher education. It is not a fad, nor is it an idea whose time 
will pass. It has become a movement, and according to Howard 
Altman (1988) a revolutionary one. What to do, how to do it, and 
why it should be done are being asked by countless higher education 
faculty and administrators often in response to public pressure 
generated by national educational reports, state legislatures, and 
accrediting associations concerned about educational quality. 

The extent of this movement can be demonstrated by the 
astounding increase of formal assessment mechanisms for state 
systems of higher education. In 1985, Ewell reported only a few 
such programs in existence, while in a more recent survey of fifty 
states, more than two-thirds have reported that they now have such 
programs, albeit broadly defined (Boyer, Ewell, rinney, & Mingle, 
1987) . 

The most discussed assessment approach in the literature is 
the value-added approach, also known as the "talent development 
perspective" (see jacobi, Astin, & Ayala, 1987) . The value-added 
change model assists in the discovery of the effects of various 
instructional, programmatic, and individual characteristics of the 
teaching and learning process. The change in student performance 
on cognitive and affective measures overtime inJicate the "value- 
added" by the students* educational program. The best two examples 
of the value-added approach in the literature is Northeast Missouri 
State and Alvemo College (Hartle, 1985) . 

For those faculty and administrators concerned about 
improving the learning outcomes for students and the teaching 
effectiveness of faculty, the assessment movement provides them 
with an opportunity to do something about both on their campus. 
However, "What to do?" and "How to do it?" are still the questions 
to be considered. Although there is indeed no "one right way" 
several experienced hands in the assessment movement have recently 
put pen to paper and have provided us with a number of practica" 
suggestions and specific guidelines to assist in implementing i re 
successful assessment programs. 
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It is particularly important tnm the outset of plaiming an 
assessment effort that the goal (or goals) of the assessment 
program be specified. Altman contends that no matter whether 
assessment is undertaken to measure institutional effectiveness, 
to initiate program review and revision, or to improve student 
learning, or all three, the involvement of faculty is crucial to 
establishing a success assessment program. He suggests the 
following three measures to help administrators assure faculty 
cooperation: 

1- Establish a sense of faculty ownership" of the decision 
to assess and plan for implementation; 

2. Develop an assessment plan which concentrates on those 
areas faculty themselves have identified; and 

3. Bring institutional reward structures in line with 
assessment rhetoric, (pp. 126-127) 

Patricia Hutchings (1987), director of the American 
Association for Higher Education (AAHE) Assessment Forum, a 
network involved in the monitoring of assessment activities across 
the country and the single best resource on the assessment movement 
in higher education, contends that assessment asks such basic 
questions as "Who are our students and why do they come here?", 
"What should a graduate be like?**, and "How could we do better?". 
She provides six strategies without which, she believes, assessment 
is less likely to be implemented successfully: 

Assessment follows from internally-generated, common- 
sensical questions and concerns, things you want to know 
about. 

Anticipate roadblocks, and see them as a natural and 
inevitable part of the terrain. 

Involve people, students and faculty, listen to their 
concerns, make them stakeholders in assessment. 

Watch your language. Avoid jargon. Work for common 
sense. 

♦ 

Think of assessment as an institutional change project. 

Do something even though it won't be perfect. 

A successful assessment program not only "measures" impact i*- 
also "produces" impact (Marchese, 1987) . It is a way of 
questioning the why, and the how of what we do as educators. 



For a bibliography of works cited and other up to date assessment 
references contact the author. 
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Faculty Development Plan 



Dr. Elaine Hope Darst 
Assistant Professor 
Research College of Nursing 



The purpose of the faculty development plan at Research College 
of Nursing is to provide a structure for development of 
individual faculty and the faculty as a group. Tvo coaaittees, 
the scholarly Activities Committee and the continuing Education 
Committee have primary responsibility to oversee implementation* 
The plan specifies areas for faculty development: research, 
publication, grant writing and management, the art and science 
of teaching, creation of educational tools, clinical expertise, 
presentations, and networking. 

The Scholarly Activities Committee maintains primary 
responsibility for implementing the plan in regard to research, 
publication, grants, presentations and networking. The 
Continuing Education Committee maintains responsibility for 
faculty development of teaching skills and specialized clinical 
skills. The individual faculty member is responsible for 
clinical skill development and for their own participation in 
the plan. In regard to the public relations aspect of these 
activities, coordination is planned with the Associate Dean for 
Non-Academic Affairs. 

Implementation is most completely outlined for year one. 
Priorities for the first year include research and publication 
preparation, development of individual faculty members, 
professional interests, consultation, and beginning local and 
national presentation. 

In year one the goals to be met are the following: 
Assess faculty needs. 

Identify resources to assist faculty in these areas. 
Provide workshops and individual assistance. 
Promote research and publication support groups. 

Promote and conduct feasibility studies, using small grants from 
ANA and Sigma Theta Tau. 



Develop avenues for regional and national faculty presentation. 

Begin networking on regional and national levels by attendance 
at research symposiums at these levels. 



Bacfwtof of Science hi Mirsk^ Do^iee Program 
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emphasis on research and beginning work in 
publication and networking. 

Activities for year one are outlined to provide specific 
guidelines in meeting the goals. These also provide data for 
evaluation of the plan. During year one, a faculty survey is 
used to determine faculty needs in research skills and faculty 
level of interest. The needs assessment serves as a motivation 
to interest faculty in pursuing research. The Scholarly 
Activities Committee members contact Individual faculty about 
beginning research in their areas of interest. Resources such 
as consultants and workshops are offered to assist faculty in 
beginning research. The aaamittee further coordinates 

SSiiS^SrJiSL**??? faculty, matchii^ needs and expertise, and 
matching those with similar research interests. 

Networking begins in year one, as faciUty attend national, 
regional and local conferences exploring mutual research 
interests with other professionals at the conference. 
Networking is further reinforced through planning a regional 
c^erence for the end of the year and organizing a speaker's 

In year two, research development crntinues, with an emphasis 
placed on grant writing and management. Learning about grant 
writing, and submitting grants for larger research projects is a 
focus. The committee, faculty and administration are encouraged 
to develop guidelines for faculty management of grants. 

The emphasis for year three is on marketing and networking. By 
year three, several research projects may be completed and ready 
for presentation. It is suggested that a consultant assist 
faculty in developing a marketing plan. 

Activities to meet the goals of year two and three are to be 
designed during year one. 

The guidelines provided by this plan encourage primary areas of 
focus for each year, and secondary activities in the other 
areas. Secondary Activities become emphasized in later years, 
after some ground work has been developed. 

development plan is a guide and is being implemented 
flexibly, considering the situation the college at any point 
?fv ^® structure takes on a life of its own, and 

witn administrative support can help faculty succeed in 
developing research and other expertise. 

The plan was developed by the Scholarly Activities Committee: 
Elaine Darst, R.N., Ph.D., Chair, Ka.rin Roberts, R.N., M.S.N. , 
Norma Lewis, R.N., Ph.D. 
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THE FACULTY TEACHING DIALOGUE GROUP 

Dr. Kathleen R* Flanagan 
Associate Professor of Education 
Coordinator of Faculty Development 



Dr. John W. Fraas 

Deanf School of Arts and Humanities 
Professor of Economics 
Regius Professor 



In the fall of 1986, Ashland College appointed Dr. John Fraas, 
Professor of Economics, to the position of Regius Professor. This 
position was created to encourage faculty to pursue academic areas 
that had not been previously addressed at the College. The area 
that Dr. Fraas identified as needing attention was faculty develop- 
ment, especially in regard to teaching at the college level. With 
this goal in mind, he contacted Dr. Kathleen Flanagan, Associate 
Professor of Education, to assist in developing what was to become 
known as the Teaching Dialogue Group. 

All faculty were invited to join an informal, brown-bag lunch group, 
to engage in discussion and debate of various teaching techniques on 
the college level. A group of 15 professors began to meet and 
discuss such topics as designing course objectives, evaluation 
procedures, and general teaching approaches. The group size was 
limited to insure the exchange of ideas. As word of the Dialogue 
Group's activities spread, a second small group was formed. By fall 
of 1987, the groups merged and approximately 20% of the teaching 
faculty continued meeting on a monthly basis. Topics during the 
second year included students' cognitive development, teaching to 
promote higher level thinking skills, and >!sing small groups in the 
college classroom . Leadership for each session came from faculty 
members throughout the various academic departments of the college. 

Also at this time, a pair of faculty members began using videotaping 
of teaching as a means of providing peer observation and feedback. 
The results were shared with the Teaching Dialogue Group. This 
process of colleague consultation was well received as one means of 
providing developmental support for implementing new teaching 
techniques. It has also contributed to a new definition of peer 
evaluation at Ashland College. 
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During the spring semester of the 1987-88 academic year, the group 
had a strong desire to develop a retreat at which various topics 
could be examined in detail. Since the regular Dialogue Sessions 
were aimed at developing an awareness of new concepts, some means 
needed to be designed which would allow those interested in imple- 
menting new approaches to have time and support to focus on a single 
area. A three-day retreat was held at a local church camp. The 
location and format of the spring retreat encouraged over one-third 
of the faculty to participate in this professional development 
activity. 

In response to the faculty initiative, the College administration 
formalized support for these and other activities through the 
appointment of a Coordinator of Faculty Development and the alloc- 
ation of funds to support the Teaching Dialogue Group. Long-range 
goals include the expansion of activities and funding. In the rail 
of 1988, the membership in the Dialogue Group approached 30Z of the 
faculty, additional faculty initiated videotaping exchanges, and 
special interest groups began meeting several times a month to 
support members* efforts in using new teaching approaches. What 
began as the goal of a single professor concerned with improving the 
quality of college teaching, now appears as a viable approach to the 
professional renewal of veteran faculty, as well as a means of 
inducting and supporting those who are new to college teaching. 
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Researching Faculty IforaXe as a Process 
for Ziq>rovlng Organisational Development 
Thoaas E. Franklin 

Introduction . Pro«>tlttg faculty developaent requires aore than providing 
funds for research support, travel to professional see tings, or sabbatical 
leaves. Efforts to enhance the personal ami professional development of 
faculty must attend to the climate of the organisation, which Includes 
budgetary factors and staff perceptions of how they personally experience the 
organisation and their roles In It. Understanding this less tangible reality 
of staff perceptions, i^nerally referred to as morale. Is crucial to an 
analyals of organisational climate and how to improve it. 



Recent research has described the omrale of faculties as "poor" 



to "very 

poor'* on 40 percent of the nation's caqiuses. It has been convincingly -rgued 
that this 'Hiatlonal malaise" may not only affect job performance and vitality, 
but have serious negative li^acta on the quantity and quality of tte 
professoriate, tee of tiie luifortunate la^cts of all this "bad" new may be 
that the study of faculty morale Is avoided as too volatile at the local 
campus level. In the state of Vlsconsln for Instance, only one canpus has. In 
recent memory, sponsored a self-assessment of morale and organisational 
climate. This report describes that two-year research effort by emphasizing 
that 8«re participation In the process of Imiulry with the intention of 
Improvement Is the real value of study, not specific research results. 

This study was conducted at the University of Vlsconsln-Stout. DW-Stout is 
one of thirteen universities In the state system. It is a careers rl anted 
Institution with 7,600 students and 600 faculty and staff. 

Ifethods. A slx-iMirson taslc force was established by the Faculty Senate to 
study staff morale and to Identify caq>us policies and practices with which 
there ma satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 

An Initial attempt to research staff morale employed an open-ended survey 
requesting na&ratlve responses. For unknown reasons, over one-hundred staff 
never received their questionnaires which were to have been delivered by 
campus mall. The results were 1»sed on 200 of 560 faculty and other staff. 
In the views of many, this report represented an accurate portrayal of the 
Institution's climate. Fbwever, this open-ended methodology led to strong, 
accusatory rhetoric in the written responses and the report was not considered 
credible by most campus administrators. Faculty who suspected sabotage as the 
cause for failure to have their questionnaires delivered added fi»>re tension to 
an already Inflammable topic and procesp. 

In order to enhance the credibility of the open-ended survey, a 
structured Instrument was developed to provide quantitative results which 
would enable coa^arlsons of our staff with those from other institutions 
around the nation. Content for that instrument came from the initial survey 
responses and from national research on faculty morale such as the Carnegie 
Foundation Rmrt on TOraU In the Chronicle of Higher Education 

( 1985)^'^'^='^®'^ OP WISCONSIN-STOUT IS AN EQUAL OPPOB TL.jl ' . I ^rt- M.." : ! , c , w, ' ^ ».../srb lTV 
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Because the Carnegie Report was categorized by institutional size, mo.'e valid 
comparisons of our staff to others at similar institutions were possible. The 
UW-Stout instrument consisted of 107 items, including demographics, general 
racings of personal and colleagues' morale, locus of responsibility for 
morale, extent and symptoms of job-related stress, degree to which employment 
In the organization met social and psychological needs (Maslow's Hierarchy), 
support for counseling services, interactions with students and professional 
staff, a variety of tangible work characteristics such as salary, office, and 
budgets for support services, attitudes toward all levels of administration, 
and attitudes toward a variety of university policies and their 
Implementation. This Instrument was mailed through the federal postal service 
and great care was taken to protect anonymity and confidentiality. 

Results. After one mailing, 61X of staff responded. The results brought a 
sigh of relief for most, as staff described their morale as "slightly 
positive." Inferential comparisons of morale across, 36 demographic divisions 
of staff revealed some interesting career patterns. A further result worthy 
of consideration was that staff rated their colleagues' morale significantly 
lo%fer than their own morale. 

In regard to perceived stress of their jobs, satisfaction from interactions 
with students, preparation of students for college work, salary, and 
relationships with other staff, the staff in this research had nearly 
identical results as staff from campuses nationally. Responses to a series of 
Items based on Maslow's social and psychological needs, from job security to 
self-actualizing. Indicated support for that model for studying morale. The 
greatest degrees of satisfaction with leadership came from ratings at the 
department level, while least satisfaction was expressed for administrations 
most distant from the Individual. Distinctions were made between satisfaction 
with university policies for governance, personnel, and educational activities 
and how those policies were actually Implemented. Regression analyses and 
factor analyses suggested some strategies for defining morale and developing 
future instruments for research. 

Conclusions. The process of studying morale enabled this organization to 
address three goals: 1) assess the current status of staff morale to 
Illuminate strengths and weaknesses and reduce fears of the unknown, 2) use 
the results of the assessi^nt to initiate more clearly focused discussions of 
staff perceptions of their organization, and 3) lmplen»nt strategies for 
Immediate and long range organizational change based on the research findings. 

This process was instructive to faculty and administrators alike in that it 
helped them clarify their attitudes, gain perspective on thtfir roles, and 
recognize common bonds. The realities of the results were much more 
encouraging than the fears from rumors and unknowns, and those realities gave 
focus to planning sf forts. Faculty Senate committees had new insights into 
functions In need of attention. Changes at the organizational level had 
documentation of need and specific directions for plans. For instance, with 
the results of this study as rationale, this Institution has developed a 
funded health promotion and wellness program, made revisions in an existing 
employee assistance program, and Initiated a human resource development 
committee which In conjunction with the energy of a new chancellor shows great 
promise. This process established a direction for change toward continual 
Improvement for this organization and its human resources. 
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2 Virginia Commonwealth University 

SBNI(» FACaJLTT: SATISFIED AND FRCHXKnm 

Drs. Barbara FUiraaim, Bob Araonr, Roseoary Caffarella, Jon Uergln: 

YISGINIA GGMNQNIffiALTH ONXVERSITY 

(fflJBCIXVBS ft MSIQQD: Bowen and Schuster (1986) concluded that American 
professors are "imi^rHed;" that they are "dispirited," "fragoented," "devalued" 
although "dedicated." On the other hand, Eble and Mckeachle (1985) and 
Sorcinelli (1985) found high satisfaction and good morale* 

With this as background, ve studied senior faculty at six institutions in 
Virginia to determine relationships between personal and career development, job 
satisfaction, and sense of coraaunity. We distributed a 20 page questionnaire to 
1563 senior faculty representing almost the entire range of higher educational 
institutions (a community college, a ssall traditional black college, a liberal 
arts college, two small universities, and a large research university). One 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five surveys %rere returned for a response rate 
of 7A%. Results have been verified, tabulated and cross tabulated. All 
differences noted among subgroups are statistically significant at .05 or 
better. 

RBSOKISs The average faculty member studied is 50.25 years of age, has been at 
his or her institution for 15.6 years, and spends 49.7 hours/week working. 
Forty-five percent of his/her work is in teaching, 21% in research. Forty-five 
percent of the sample decided on a faculty career while in graduate school; 
fifty percent rate themselves excellent as teachers, but only 22% rate 
themselves as highly as researchers. Eighty-five percent think they are 
currently doing or have yet to do their best w)rk, and 70% are more conmitted to 
the profession now than when they entered it. 

Ninety percent are at least someirfiat satisfied with their careers, and 82% would 
choose the career again. Ratings of satisfaction are significantly related to 
these clusters of other items: perceived importance of teaching to institution; 
importance of teaching, research and service to the individual; respondent's 
perceived influence; degree of collegial interaction; academic rank; desire for 
later retirement; over- all health. Perceived recognition from administrators, 
faculty and students has one of the strongest correlations with satisfaction. 

Institutional community is strongly related to satisfaction, even though 
community is perceived differently in different institutions, ^acuity in 
smaller institutions more often identify the entire college; those in larger 
schools more often Identify various departments. With the exception of faculty 
on largely residential campuses, social coranunity is provided for outside the 
institution. 

Survey faculty in the humanities decided to enter academe earliest (55% in 
undergraduate school or earlier), and those in the professions decided latest 
(83% of health professionals and 78% of other professionals in graduate school 
or later). For faculty in the humanities and the professions, teaching was the 
single nrast important motivation for choosing the profession, while research 
ranked highest for natural scientists. Life-style ranked highest with social 
scientists. 

Divn Educational Services • School of Education • Box 2020 • 1015 West Main Street 
RichxDond. VU«inla 2^84-2020 
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Across the board senior faculty reported renaining active in teaching, serving, 
and researching. Only in the area of teaching new courses v^s there reported a 
20Z decline in activity over the past five years, but even here 68% have 
developed new courses. Sixty-one percent currently are experimenting with 
alternative teaching methods, 77% have published articles recently, 63% received 
outside funding, 60% act as paid consultants, and 53% serve in elected or 
appointed posts in professional organizations. 

These faculty, with a oean age of 50, are experiencing traditional issues of 
Hdd-llffe. Two-thirds h&d at least one aiajor add-life change in taa last three 
years. Over half reported they are re-exanining their lives, feel more 
committed now than ever, want to leave a legacy, think in terms of time left, 
have a heavy work load, feel more vital now than ever, and see more 
opportunities than ever before. They do not, as a \rtx>le, wonder if "this is all 
there is," feel bored or useless. They feel their lives are worchwhile, full, 
interesting, enjoyable. They feel more free than tied down, but somewhat over- 
worked and pressured. If given 5 more hours each week, 53% would spend the time 
away from work, while 43% would use it for research. Only 3 % would teach more. 

Slgnif leasee of Stofy: Senior faculty in this study are well satisfied. They 
are internally controlled, vital, and productive. Their satisfaction is related 
to a number of factors, especially their sense of coomun. ty, autonomy, and well 
being. These findings are consistent with a number of personality theories 
lAich emphasize the importance of healthy, positive attitudes and an Internal 
locus of control. Senior faculty see themselves as teachers and rate thes»e ves 
highly as teachers, but they are mote likely at this stage in their careers to 
identify scholarly pursuits as where they want to spend time. The stereoty{» of 
tenured "deadwood" does not hold. Understanding tUeir careers and personal 
lives, however, calls for more than a snapshot of a single moatent but for a view 
of the entire career: what motivated them to enter It, what its activities have 
been and are now, what its satisfactions and drawbacks are. This study provides 
a comprehensive view of faculty careers, with an emphasis on the ways personal 
growth interacts with professional developn^nt. Our detailed instrument, large 
sample, high response rate, full range of types of institutions, and direrse 
group of researchers have provided a complex view of the interaction of faculty 
careers and personal growth not seen in other studies. 

The study has implications for faculty development, Institutional personnel 
policy, and recruitment and use of faculty. Once institutions better understand 
faculty careers, tetter decision can be made, for examples, about faculty work 
loads. Institutional c(»raunities, and retiresKint plans. 
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Professional and Personal Renewal for Faculty: 
Whose Responsibility? - - The Department Level 

Janet P. Burke, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Lowell 



This paper will exair.lne and discuss the role and the 
responsibility of the individual faculty member and 
department chairperson in the process of faculty renewal 
and development from the perspective of a former 
department chairperson and current member of the faculty. 

Using the model of a double helix, the author will 
present a perspective on the mutually complementary roles 
and responsibilities of the various levels In the 
university structure vis-a-vis the renewal process. 
Emphasis will be on the primary importance of the 
department level and an active faculty in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of successful programs for renewal. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the most successful 
programs for renewal will demonstrate an integration of 
effort and a genuine cooperation between all levels of 
the university structure. In order to understand the 
relationship between the department level and other levels 
of the university structure the author suggests using the 
model of a double helix. One can envision interlocking 
spiral paths merging at key points. One pathway can be 
viewed as descending, originating with the University 
President and Board of Trustees and culminating at the 
department level. The other pathway can be viewed as 
ascending, originating at the department level and 
culminating at the highest administrative levels. Viewed 
from this perspective it behoves faculty to initiate 
activity. Facult' must take the ultimate responsibility 
for their renewal. 
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FACULTY ASSISTANCE AND THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION: 
WHAT YOU SAY VS. WHAT YOU DO 

William O. Hall, Jr. 
Associate Vice Pre^dent of Academic Affairs 
Janes Hadlson University 



. Faculty Assistance is a deift 
vibrancy acknowledging, re^:.^.^^, 
than locking fbr wealniiess to oveccoiBe. 



ed^at maintaining professioial 
g to faculty strengths, rather 
upcn the assumption that faculty 



see themselve s as ooncem^, effective teachers and .researchers who, with 
enocuragement, wiU flM ways to make researcb and teaching mutually supportive. 



TO proaacte co 
the Faculi 





ator of. faculty 

ttee provides a sense of c 



oversees Hie process of awarding gran' 
fUiKied; and fonos tiie basis upon maOa. i 
meo^er cf the FAAC develaps an undi 




aand admtalstration In pmrsuit of mutual 
Committee was formed to advise the 
1^ j^rogram j^ght groi; sitd dev^op. This 

and cohesion; 

_ - r- y oroiects are 

xaros_ are ewaluacted ^-"^^^-^ - • 

assi 




cf «Aiat faculty 




Each 
and what 



anc» is an alt ^ooaroaussing program 



Several 
mie inst 




it ^ould be. Eoffdia&izing''thst Facul^ f „ 

has (poised m t»~&eacase a samart )sys6em for the faculty, helping l&em ad^eve 
excellence and to deveOoiTcareers as scholars. ^ ^ 

_ equity assistance programs have been so succe^fUl that they have 
ns tjpj tiflnallgwri , and are funded on a c^tinuous basis by James Madison 
Tha timomasy of C^Aqfal Acbdni^ration toward Fada^ Assistance 

suprjEtand ajproy^ of the bc^ of vgBacs, greatly e9^>anded this program. Each 
JMU mal^ ayaij|i^ le tg t he fc ^culty b^een 20 and 25 f aculQr l^ves. The 
leaves, to whiA thToElvaia^tyjaq^ $120,000 annually, enable faculty to engage 
in full-time independent study or research. * ^ ^ 

Each summer the, faculty at JMD takes time to .reflect on their role and to 
exandne the cOpate, in.yhich they teacdi, The Madiswi Conference is a time for 
renewa M fte esgplDiral^ of jisu^ pertinent to teaching and schdorshlp. Held 
annually at a looaT resOTt, the ccmfefence gives faculty . a fbrum to discflss wiSi 
their peers issues that^are critical to tiieir profession. To follow-up the 
congrence, faculty assistcmce^diitrlbutes to all faculty, a report on the 
ccnreresKSB^^ana .^^nsKxcs rcura, tsyeue disqimcns taid yasksbs^ on i^ues cxmtained 
In the r^QEt, T^cAcal issuesliaye IncOxided otaamon educaQjSial dbjecitives, faculty 
la»^^^c|iassroojn dlscufisdon, testing and grading, teachSg tips, and small-group 

A faailly coam^ee on Active Laming works cflosely with and draws funds from 
ti» Faculty Assi^bancsPro^ lt»s purpM» is to foster fiinovative teaching 
technics vdiich allow the students to beoosae more acHve participants in th^ own 
^^^g. T^a^^^^^gs^^l^sffl^^s, «ie c!^^ 

discussions can be stimi ~ 



s, t^e qo rom ttte e has.affeted suggestic _ 
re^pos^dme fipr outside researcn, how class 




large classes. 



Th 



success of the prograpi, is not Aarived from extensive funding or from the 
of moc^s from outside the Uhivexsity. Instead, success is derive from 
-w '^ir -iT-^Lf®^'"^ sharing amss disctolines, and faculty ^oimes^ip of the ideas 
about teach5ig, r'esearch, aSd rerogniHoi which lie behind the participatory 
activities that are planned and conducted through the program. 
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The Role of Academic Unions In Faculty Development and 
Renewal Programs 



Orr Christine Maltland 
Higher Education Specialist 



Chtoiges In higher education have presented new 
challenges In the area of faculty renewal. The faculty Is 
growing older and. In the neset decade It Is estimated that 
one third will reach retirement age. Mew faculty will he 
hired In large nuiadsers. Faculty development programs will 
be necessary for both groups. In addition, statements on 
reform of higher education Indicate a return to an ei^asls 
on undergraduate teachlx^, which will also necessitate a 
need for training. Rapidly sshanglng technology In many 
disciplines 8»ans an Increased need for faculty retraining. 

Academic unions are often concerned with faculty renewal 
programs and seek to Increase funding in order to make them 
more widely available to faculty. As an example, the 
faculty union in the state university system in California 
recently negotiated a $1 million increase in the sabba' ';al 
leave program, so that more eligible faculty could apply. 
Unions also use faculty renewal programs to avert layoffs by 
retaining faculty to teach in other disciplines. 

The presentation will discuss examples of union involvement 
with faculty renewal programs including examples of contract 
langxzagiB, and strategies to increase funding. 
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PROFESSIONAI, AND PERSONAL RENEWAL FOR TACOLTY! 
WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY?— Tha Collage Laval 



Jarry Robbins, Dean 
collage of Education 
Georgia state Univeraity 



The organizational level at which renewal opportxmitiea are 
Offered for faculty ia of leaa iiqportance than what ia aade 
available and how it ia aade available. What ia aade available 
at any organizational level dependa argely on whoae priorities 
receive attention. 

Faculty tend to have perceived needs for such activities aa 
support for research (tiae, eguipaent, space, aatarials) ; sab- 
batical/other leave/altemative assignaent with full or partial 
pay, often with looeely structured agendaa as to what is to be 
accoaplished; and prpfesaional travel. The perceived needs that 
adainistratora have for faculty tend to be aueh iteaa as is^rove- 
aent of teaching? creating greater enthuaiasa for professional 
responsibilities f rejuvenating aid-career or "stale" faculty; and 
providing support for rescjarch. 

There ia an institutional responsibility for aaking general 
deterainations aa to the establishaant of priorities for personal 
and professional renewal end for deteraining the organizational 
level that has responsibility for responding to categories of re- 
newal activities. Generally, fiaraflnal renewal (e.g., "aanaging 
your finances," "retireaent planning," "how to have a happier 
aarriage,") is net an appropriate responsibility at the college 
level, but better done at the institutional level. siailarly, 
aany "iaprgymtnfc qZ %S!U^iSigZ activities (e.g., "how to con- 
struct a syllabus," "aaJang better tests," "leading discussion 
groups," "using aedia," can aost efficiently be done at the in- 
stitutional level across a broad spectrua of disciplines. 

On the other hand, the dapartaent level is generally best for 
initiating activitiea to "rejuvenate" a particular faculty aeaber 
who Bay be going stale. The departaent is the best place to de- 
teraine jOii^ conference should be attended, Hilisll research proj- 
ect sh:juld be supportrd within available funds and the like. 
Further, the diagnosis of needs for the iiffprffvfifflffint St £fifiS2lilia 
in a given individual lies largely at the departaent level. As a 
result, the appropriate responsibility for the rsaoval of aany 
(and certainly disciplinary-specific) deficits aay also lie at 
the departaent level as well. 

As an interaediate organizational level, the college activi- 
ties for "renewal" should be those that aeet these criteria s (1) 
an appreciable need exists and (2) neither tha institution as a 
whole nor the departaent are as wall prepared (costs and other 
ability to support, "critical aass," nature of need, etc.) as the 
college to respond appropriately to the need. Being "prepared" 
in turn, depends on institutional structtures (which organization- 
al Xav«il(e) is etrong) . 
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PROMOTING FACULTY DEVELOPMENT THROUGH AN INSTRUCTIONAL 

IMPROVEMENT GIANTS PROGRAM 

Dr. Frank Gillespie 
Coordinator for Instructional Support 
office of instructional Development 
The University of Georgia 



Each year the University of Georgia's Office of Instructional 
DevelopBient provides sone support for faculty members who wish to 
develop new approaches to teaching and learning. This support is 
provided through an internally funded grants activity called The 
Instructional Improvement Grants Program. During the past six 
years a tot.il of 90 projects have been funded. The 90 projects 
addressed instructional needs and learning problems of 
undergraduate and graduate students in both traditional academic 
courses and professional programs. 

While the 90 projects were all designed to in^rove some aspect of 
instruction, project directors became involved with many different 
types of instruction in order to impl«Dent their projects, some 
projects were concerned with providing students with basic 
information aiul knowledge or the development of basic concepts. 
Other projects were concerned with the develo{»Bent of higher order 
skills and techniques. Several projects were concerned with the 
simulation of real events or the development of abilities to solve 
complex problems. 

The total budget for the six year funding period was nearly 
$142000. Major expense categories for the 90 projects included 
equipment acquisition, student labor, and the development and 
acquisition of instructional materials, other project expenses 
included release time, travel, and support for supplies and 
materials. The project directors employed a variety of traditional 
and innovative strategies to isqslement their projects. Some faculty 
members focused on the development of handbooks, student guides, or 
case study materials; while others developed interactive video 
applications and computer simulations. 
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The Instructional Improvement Grants Programs appears to be 
effective in stimulating faculty to address instructional needs 
and the learning problems of their students. The program has 
encouraged faculty members to try to employ many different types 
of instructional strategies in a wide variety of instructional 
situations. The value of the grants program in improving 
undergraduate and graduate instruction has not been fully 
determined and methods used to conduct internal and external 
measures of project effectiveness continue to be refined. 
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FACULTY RENEWAIr-HBY ASKING QUESTIONS 
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Faculty renewal frequently involves leaves of absence, opportunities to travel, 
to study 5 to do research, or to write for extended periods. We frequently 
assume that the institution must make a commitment to the individiial for re- 
newal to occur. This presentation assmies that, although those elements can 
make a difference, renewal may occur on a personal level without elaborate 
forms. The project described required no investment of time or money beyond 
that normally given to a course. Instead, it happened accidentally as a 
result of a set of questions administered early in the term. The students* 
answers led the professor to structure the n^t few weeks to meet the students' 
expressed wishes. Response then prompted the professor to ask similar 
questions at the end of the unit. The results showed more vividly than usual 
the students^ attitudes and their assessments of what they had learned. Their 
answers led the professor to see possibilities and benefits in the required 
ccHiq>osition and literature course which she had lost sight of. 

The questions with ^Ich this project begmi asked students to share their 
experience* attitudes t and objectives about poetry. In order to get some Idea 
of the students' concerns and to prepare for research papers, one question 
asked about the issues which concerned the students. Another asked about 
students' interests, the things they read about, learn about on their own, 
and talk about with friends. Five questions dealt with the students' attitudes 
toward poetry. Tliey wrote briefly about their previous experiences and how 
they felt about poetry, atout what puzzles them when reading poetry. It 
asked students to name poems they especially liked and then asked them to 
comiMtnt on how they had studied poetry before and how they would like to study 
it. The answers revealed persons with concerns and interests very different 
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from .«^tereotypical descriptions of freshmen. Even more surprising was that 

understand it. Out of these answers came opportunities for guiding students 
in research paper topic selection and for planning a unit on the sLdy of 
poetry. Most important was a heightened respect for the students' feelings 
and a new sense of poetry's worth for students. 

After including the students' preferences for method of study, the professor 
wanted to reassess their changes in attitude at the end of the term. She 
used several of the same questions and added others to learn what the students 
considered their biggest changes and the source of those changes. They also 
indicated the most important thing they had learned about poetry during the 
term and named specific activities which they liked about the method of study. 
From the answers, she has support for continuing certain classroom practices 
and can assess students' insights into their own ability to respond to poetry 
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TbB Camaax seaae of carxicalar Befonu Defveiopiisg ^ecialists and Gexffiralists 
Paul J. Hanill, FI1.D. 

S^ial Assistant to the Sailor Vice President 
Itliaca College, Itnaca, Sev Tork 

Everyone vHo Has atteapted to lead currlcular Cbange in colleges and 
universities recognises tHat sodi change is Inextricably connected with goals 
and resources for faculty pKOfessioaial develqpBat. Hsv curriculum requires a 
redirected faculty; and Bore often t&an not, tHe i^fessional itevelc^aiffiit 
oi^rtuuities praised in siQport of refom are cnsial aotiv^ for faculty 
support. Miat DeanSf Pro««»ts» and ot]»r leaders socm recognise. However, is 
tliat tlie IdnSs of pirofessiciial developnot that create excelloit specialists, 
vlietlier in research or teacbing, aay not be tHe saae as tbose tbat create good 
interdisciplinary teachers or good ^neralists. 

It is tsi^ting aaldst mS^m of general eiSncatioa curricula;"to dam the 
n arroii nMS of specialised research faculty; there is a fnndaBiental lack of 
coaramication betwaea the institutional qoal of the undergraAmte college, which 
■ust fora student generalists, and the faulty, ^^bo in a real sense often cannot 
iaagine a gene r al i st exc^ as a person vho possesses a saattering of different 
^ecialties. Sbat is to say, it is alaost i^iiossihle to discuss tl» knovledge 
to be achieved by the typical um&rgraduate as a valid ideal in texas that aake 
soise to the research molars idio do the teaching. 

On the other hand, whoever has attfiopted to refora a science curriculua or a 
graduate-lovel curriculUB in hjaaanities or social sciaK;e to sake ttm ccmtent 
aore current rapidly discovers that the generalist scholar \it)D is not as good a 
^>ecialist as his or her nei^fljors is seen as a throid»ck, or at least a 
hindrance to sxcelloK^e—and with reason, ^ecialisatiiai is inextricably linked 
to the faculty's experime of inteUectual pmr and prodictivity: it assures 
the sort of aastezy thiQr can assess and vali%; it is the kim of learning that 
they know best how to nurture. In a sense, inquiry through specialised research 
is the feature of the splendid ^rof^Bor that is encoiraged aost by the 
aitoirable recoit ao vei a ait to sicourage more maSergraduate research: we are 
offering the stialents what wa ourselviM value. 3!he fact that such experiences 
are often described as exa^les of a "synthesis" si^gest how far we have aoved 
away from the ideal of the gmraUst. 

A creative half-^w^ point between ^lecialist and generalist ^veloiaient occurs 
in the interdisciplinary, pn&lea-orieated parts of t^ curriculua: for 
instance, in "capstone" or "iqpplied" ccmrses say, engineers laist gratis 

with the technical, social, and ethical i^tibleas of a particular i»roject in the 
cooramity. mterdiscipllnarity is easily ia^ined as a faculty dsvelopasnt gc&l 
^^ptable to the specialist, because virtually all disciplines chn^ 
boundaries over tiae or require interdisciplinary perspectives for the aastery 
of the specialist's aost iiqaortant problm. 
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A smple typology can be constructed to illustrate how new faculty, junior 
faculty, mid-career faculty, faculty engaged in research, faculty seeking 
leadership positions, and academic aitodnistrators view the different styles of 
professional developtent. Using brief case histories, I suggest ways to maXe 
the tradeoffs aore e3q)licit aM also less tlireatening to different types of 
faculty. By stating what "everyone kncsws"— the "c<MBon seaise" of curricular 
reform— I hope to lay a basis for a useful discussion of professional 
development tactics. 
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FACULTY ATTITUDES TOWARD PARTICIPATING IN TEACHING IMPROVEMEJTT ACTIVITIES AT A LAND 

GRANT UNIVERSITY 



The paper presented the results uf a study that ackires^d the question: \At&t v^ld 
have to occur for faculty In a research oriented environn»nt to consider investing 
time and energy in ii^roving teaching and t^at, If any, topics would interest them? 
The study was designed to ctetermine if expectancy theory constructs would explain 
faculty ctecisions to participate or not to participate In instructional inqprovement 
activities. 

METHODOLOGY The research was conducted at a land grant university In the southwest. 
Data were gathered thrcHi^ a ^-iteai f ixed-foraiat questionnaire eJevelc^ed 
sqaecif leal 1y for thlj study,, pilot tested* and then sent to a 50% san^le of the 
teaching faculty. Faculty were elected using stratified randan saispUng by college 
and rank. After two follow-up mailings, a useable questionnaire response rate of 
70.4% (n 281) was obtained. 

The questionnaire asees^d faculty perceptions concerning: (1> the relative value 
of several proposed incentives for participating; (2) the relative importance of 
several prcotetion and tenure criteria (taken verbatim fran the Facultv Handbook ): 
(3) their interest in a nunber of faculty development practices; and C4) the 
outcomes of their participation in instructional improvement efforts. The sample 
was larg» enough to examine differences among faculty ^bgrmips by college, rank, 
age, tenure; status, and nuo^r of years at the university. 

flHQUilSS Major f.ndings included: 

1. Faculty- C86.2%-74.2%)be} ieved that achievement in various scholarly activities 
was of critical importance In promotion and tenure decisions whereas achievement in 
several teaching activities was of nwch less importance. (42.8%-44.1%) 

2. Faculty identified a number of incentives they feU would be useful in 
encouraging their participation in instructional iflQ>rovement efforts. These 
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Incentives and the percentage of faculty that indicated each incentive wouic 
encourage their participation to "some" or "a great extent" were: 

a. Salary increments - 88.3% 

t). Recognition for outstanding teaching - 79.4% 

c. Paid released time for professional development - 
76.5% 

d. Prcraotion in rank - 75.8% 

e. Sumner grant to improve or develop a course - 73.3% 

f . Tenure - 7} .9% 

All Incentives included on the questionnaire were identified as useful to some or a 
great extent by at least one-third of the faculty. However, most of the incentives 
were currently not available. 

3. Faculty perceived that If they participated in faculty development, the 
following outcomes wuld occur to "some" or "a great extent": 

a. They might become more effective teachers - 71.3% 

b. They might beccsae nwre efficient teachers - 68.0% 

c. They mi^t becooe more satisfied with their 
teaching ~ 63.0% 

d. They might have to sacrifice their scholarly 
activities - 45.9%. 

4. Faculty believed that ln^rovements in teaching would not be followed by 
extrinsic rewartfe. Only 14.2% of the faculty felt that their chances for a salarv 
Increase mls^t Improve to -some" or "a great extent" and only 15.3% perceived that 
their chances for prcmotlon ral^t iii¥>rove to "scwie* or "a great extent." 

5. When asked to select faculty cteveloproent topics of Interest (if time and 
resources were available) the following topics were selected: 

a. Strategies to nwtivate students - 71.9% 

b. Valid stMt^nt rating system to provicte useful, 
timely analysis - 68.7% 

c. Strategies to ctevelt^ students' creativity - 64.0% 

d. Strategies to develop students' problem solving 
ski lis - 61.6% 

e- Lecture delivery skills - 56.6% 

f . Strategies to prarote student conflctence - 56.6%. 

Overall, at least one-third of the faculty expressed interest in 26 of the 38 stated 
topics. 

CPNCLVSIOHS The expectancy theory constructs used in the study provided an 
excellent explanation for the participation (or lack of participation) of faculty In 
activities directed at Imprcvlng teaching. In ^ort, faculty were willing to 
participate in a number of specific activities directed at improving their 
instruction. They felt that they Cand their students) would benefit from the 
activity were convinced that there would be no rewards for putting forth 

the effort— and time ^ent on In^roving teaching mlg^it. In fact, cause them to 
make sacrifices that raigftt jeapprdlze promotion, tenure, and salary Increases. 
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PURSUING A DOCTORATE AT MID-LIFE 



Dr, Eraily Harbold 

Associate Director, Office of Academic Support 
The College of William and Mary in Virginia 



Professional educators undertake doctoral studies at loid-life for a 
variety of reasons f including personal growth and professional 
renewal. Th:"s presentation highlights the findings of a study 
conducted at the Ohio State University to identify issues of adult 
development perceived by doctoral students in educational 
adroinistratior at mid-life. Five developmental themes— identity, 
competence, pcwer, intimacy, and generativity — were identified. 
Itevelopment occurred along intrapersonal, interpersonal, and 
professional dii^nsions* 

Identity included nrotivation for doctoral studies, transition, the 
student role and role conflict, and clarification of personal 
values. Professional developmient — competence (knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes) and power (the Ph.D. credential entencing professional 
mobility) — was a major outcome of the doctoral experience: self- 
assessment, intrapersonal affirmation, and expanded professional 
horizons* Interpersonal relationships affected the overall quality 
of the experience, intimacy and generativity encompassing students' 
relationships with families and friends, peers in the doctoral 
cohort, and faculty sobers • Personal support was perceived by m>st 
respondents as important, and positive interaction with faculty was 
desirable in making the doctoral experience nK>re than a 
credentialling exercise. 

Illustrating the dynamics of. psychosocial development in this 
context, a irodel utilizing Lewin's construct of force-afield analysis 
was developed. Within three psychosocial fields — care, competence, 
and integrity — students encountered forces fostering and forces 
inhibiting personal and professional growth. The press toward 
development appeared to corroborate the findings of Whitboume ( The 
Me I Know: A Study of Adult Identity , 1986): adults need to 
perceive themselves as "loved and loving, competent, and good." 

Although many students experienced some frustration and disillusion- 
ment, the overall outcome for Ph.D. recipients was personal and 
professional anpowerment. Respondents perceived the following 
positive outcomes of their doctoral experience: 
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increased skill in such areas as conceptualization for 
problem solving approaches to and uses of educational 
research, and interpersonal communication techniques 

the inclination to be more reflective or analytical before 
committing to action 

clearer understanding of intrapersonal strengths and weak- 
nesses 

increased sensitivity to individuals with differing phi!-* 
osophies of education and approaches to administration 

an affirmation of identity and will: a sense of i^rsonal 
independence and control; of accomplishiront and pride, 
self-esteem and self-confidence 

a sense of humility and appreciation for the vastness of 
knowledge associated with a multidisciplinary field 

a sense of responsibility for "using" the Ph.D* degree. 



Utilizing knowledge of adult development and other andragogical 
tenets, those responsible for developing or restructuring doctoral 
programs can enhance them as arenas for positive, growth- facilitating 
outcomes. More than a rite of passage, the doctoral experience can 
and should be a life-enriching experience for prof ess ion.. educators. 
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Three years a^o at these meetings we reported a serendipitous finding 
from our interviews of college teachers who had spent a year or more worKin^ 
in an individualized and interdisciplinary program called "The Ptoacollege" 
at St. Olaf College. We had hypothesized that faculty members would find 
the challenges of learning new subjects and the stimulation of ^^forking 
with colleagues from different disciplines renewing. 

As it turned out, most had just found it a lot of work. Nevertheless 
our research was not completely wasted. In the coiirse of it we had asked 
ovir respondents to describe any experiences that had been highly renewing 
for them and were somewhat siorprised to find that more than personal study, 
sabbatical leaves, travel, refresher courses, vacations or any of the othtr 
experiences that were also stiggested, the largest number of our respondents 
remembered as most renewing and revitalizing those times when they were at 
work and succeeding in getting their subjects across to interested and 
enthusiastic learners. This caused us to wonder whether among investigators 
of renewal, there may be an undue emphasis on the pause that refreshes. At 
least the presence or absence of success experience in regular teaching vork 
seemed to deserve attention. 

Clearly th<-re are maxiy teachers v/ho get little gratification from their 
jobs. One third of the respondents in a national survey of teachers, when 
asked whether they would become teachers if they had it to do over iigain, 
replied they would not. The tbene of this conference — renewal — embodies 
a recognition of the deadening effect of teaching on many who work in our 
colleges and universities, Why should this be so? Job satisfaction studies 
would support the common oelief that work of importance to society which 
allows for choice in allocation of time and effort and affords a position of 
respect and at least a moderate level of living should be highly satisfying. 
This may be the wrong yardstick to apply to teachers. Most studies of morale 
and paroductivity were conducted in industrial settings. There, self-paced 
and self-directed work is respite from the tyranny of the foreman ai:d the 
assembly line. In work in v/hich certain responses from other people are the 
objective — teaching, social v/ork, counseling, the ministry, nursing and 
other serxrice occupations — freedom of action is necessary not so much 
to allow workers to set their Q\m. pace as tc provide them with flexibility 
to resDond to the wants and needs of their clients, ch^irges, or students on 
demand 3chedule, The relative freeuon from direct external control is 
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accompaxiied by internalized profccsional expectations and performarxe 
ntai;ciard.'. This is prcci-Toly the kind of work th:i.t haa r^-ccivc-: d*t?ntl':n 
in recr^nt year^ for it-. hi:^i r.i'.;oi: of "burnout," ^ term bcrroveu ;rc.~ 
cotmoelin^: pi-ycholo-jy for a 3:^Tulrcnie of "5 ncroa.-un.p irritability, cynic t.;::;, 
detacl-inent, cond other maaife stations o5 emotional anu pl-^'-sicuI .Tatii'^e." 
To us, who take a more behaviorist approach, "burnout" appear-s as tVie subjeotivs 
feelino^s associated with repeated rc-initiation of an extinguished pattern 
of behavior by conscious ar.d intentional "acts of will," 

It is our thesis that many teachers at the higher levels fail to get positive 
reinforcement for most academic activities that put demands on students. 
They do, however, feel a professional obligation to require certain levels of 
performance and to impose them throi;^ assignments, tests, papers and other 
means. In the usual slassroom a majority of students do not reward the 
conscientious imposition of professional standards hut tend to resist by 
apathy, evasion, criticism, or negative evaluation. The effortful pursuit 
of educational goals against the unrelieved braking forces of student 
opposition and indifference is fatiguing and eventually results in burnout. 

In general, we suggest the major reason for the prevalence of "burnout" in 
the "people professions" is essentially the requirement that the professional 
act toward the client (or student) in ways that are limited (by standards of 
good practice) while the client is not bound to agree, approve, or comply. In 
the ideal case — which is mistakenly assumed to be the normal one — professional 
and client cooperate and achieve a shared objective. It is more usual that a 
partial standoff occixrs — - the pTOfessional compromises to a degree, the 
client complies to expectations somewhat, and both experience some frustration. 
However the professional's frustration is cumiaative. Client after client, 
class after class, customer after customer, committee after committee he 
forces himself to act without the gratification of goals achieved. Burnout 
is one eventual outcome, 

Hot all teachers btim out, of course, but utilising the model described 
above we hypothesize that even a single participant in a class trained to 
observe behavior relevant to effective teaching and to provide positive 
feedback could serve to forestall or alleviate burnout, A prograjn which 
has existed at 3t, Olaf for eleven years provides such a supportive obser-/er 
— a paid student carefully selected and trained to give constructive 
feedback. The philosophy of the program has been that the teacher, as 
professional, has selected the goals and methods. The observer's respon- 
sibility is not to judge but to understand what the teacher is trying to do 
and provide infoa^tion about how that is working. This means the observer 
accepts the teacher's definition of adequate content, appropriate method, 
and suitable standards and becomes a supporter of the teacher in attempting 
to achieve these. Interviews as rfell as written evaluations from faculty 
members who have used observers in this program confirm that ouch support 
greatly assists the teacher in maintaining the confidence and motivation to 
continue his/her efforts. 
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ODlarado State tMivecsity offers a ^liOe variety of well establishai and 
reoelved foaanal pcogranming iinlsr tlie ay^oes of its Erofessioraa 
Dewelopifint ServicsGs. These p^tagr am s inclufe a leadersiiip series for 
chairpersons and otlier addiustrators; a monauy fanm entitled "Let's Talk 
Teachirig," vSiidx has been ocaiducted oontiiuEOly for over tsiieLve years; an 
a nnua l tiiree-aay Professional DevelcpoEsit Institute, \4iich celebrates a 
tenth amiversary in 1989; orientaticn p r ugrama for faculty and graduate 
teaching assistants including foreign stutfents? and sesnester and year^Jong 
wcQdcEhcps and discussion 

U» ISriiversity's Fhilosc|*y in providing these and otlier services a»i 
c^ixsrtunities is based vpcn three poDsnises: 

* Re^xaisihility for professional ^velcfcent rests with the iniividual 
faculty infflfoer* 

* Re^xaisibility for providing opportunity for professional develc^aeaTt 
rests with the faculty mentoer's adninistrators at the 4=i- > r^TtMpfit and 
college levels. 

* Responsibility ftar ptrtviding resouro^, prograoons, and services for 
professional dansLlopaent rest s with ti» central adninistraticn at 
Cblorado State university. 

Hi the mid-seventies as attention to faculty dewelciaaTt increased, tdie 
Uhiversity began to provide fcnnal paxsgransning of warkstiops aixL sendnats 
^toessing issues of teaching, research, service, and personal needs. Hhe 
orcpnizaticn and plaming of ttese efforts «as and oontimes to be based 
largely i?3on the princdple of using each otter to help each otter. Thus, 
most of tte £dbove pr o g r ai a a are mndixTt-ffd persons frcsn within tte 
Uhiversity, i.e., marfbers of tte anadprnic and atininistrative-professicnal 
staff. Biis has worioed very wall and permits a large scope of offterings at 
relatively modest cost. 

A asTvey of 182 pr og ram ^^ B ma i Utr s still csi caapus was conducted in order 
to gather i nfnrnw t i on on tteir motivation for offering pnesentatiore or 
ocnducting sessions. Ttey receive to rei ntmsB nent or tangible reward, and 
many of ttem have given presentatdcns several times. In the survey 
infioEnaticn was also requested cn baief its they may have received by 
giving preseantations. Ohe results of tte survey indicate a variety of 
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fbr faoaty vdllinginess to give of their time and talents. These reasons 
incauded, among otiiexs: 

* Itey eOicu^ it wculd be flai, were curious, and wi^sed to investigate 
a tc pic further in {sti^joraticn ftar a sessicn. 

* They ocnsidezed arft sacvioa an i npar tai t t professional ocffitzibuticn 
and wece willing to ehaxe their esqsztise or interests with ccdleagues. 

* ^ an e>?)ec43ed part of the Individual's jcb assigment. 

* It offered an efficient \4ay of dissesoinacting infoaaaaticn about their 
vcsH^/tssk, tius ertiancincr their am effectiveness. 

All reasons identified and categDodzBd in the tabulaticai iixiicate a basic 
seme of good will and selflessness in doing vihat one can to oijance arxi 
iaprovB te^hlng, research, and service througji ptofMianal cfevelopnent 
»±iYities. Oiite siaixLy, people are willing to give of tteeelves to the 
pcQfesslonal benefit of others. 

Often Ptwyri fir benefits aocmed to presenters mS an oubgtowth of their 
sessicns. Some of those identified wsre in^dtaticsB for additional 
presentaticns botJi cn and off canpus, a&mission of a sessicn proposal for 
aocnferenoe, an idea for research and publication, ccTBUlting 
^ortwiitifis, and eriianoed understanding of ia»ir woric within the canpus 

Oie's cMi pecple are a rich resource of talent and expertise for the feculty 
dewBlcper, and it can be fruitful and wrrthwhile to this sounae. 
A»or«i» of motivaticri can assist the dsvelcper in strategies for planning 
and orgEffiizing events and programs. 
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Established through a three-year grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education's Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (FIPSE) , The Senior Teaching Fellows Program provides a 
means to focus the energies of a select group of senior faculty on 
lower division undergraduate courses. Each year eight Senior 
Teaching Fellows are selected to participate in this program. The 
eight Fellows meet regularly to discuss issues and concerns 
relating to undergraduate instruction. In addition, each Fellow 
receives a grant of up to $4000 for an individual project to 
improve a specific undergraduate course or course sequence. The 
Fellows also are encouraged to share their experience and expertise 
through mentoring relationships with junior faculty and teaching 
assistants. The Program is also designed to foster professional 
renewal opportunities which are important for mid and late career 
faculty. 

The Senior Teaching Fellows Program is administered for the 
Vice President for Academic Affairs by the Office of Instructional 
Development. Dr. William K. Jackson and Dr. Ronald D. Simpson 
serve as project co-directors. Any faculty member with rank of 
associate or full professor is eligible for nomination. Successful 
candidates are expected to have the support of their departments 
indicated by release time for participation in Fellowship 
activities. Selection of the eight Senior Teaching Fellows is by a 
committee that includes the current and former facility chairs of 
the University Instructional Advisory Committee - 

The program for 1988-89 began with an off-campus retreat oii 
September 28-29. At this meeting Fellows shared with their 
colleagues and program staff their goals for their individual 
projects and discussed instructional topics that might be addressed 
by the group during the year. Particular emphasis was placed on 
the evaluation components of the instructional projects and a 
resource person was present to assist with evaluation plans. 
During the year the Senior Fellows meet approximately twice per 
month to hear speakers, discuss important university instructional 
issues, and to share instructional project ideas and outcomes. The 
year will end with a second off-campus retreat. 
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Within the framework of the traditional mode of lectures and examinations, 
usually involving lower level cognitive processes, students become accustomed 
to being passive recipients of declarative knowledge enunciated by their 
instructors. Hence, their study-cind-test-taking success depends on memoriza- 
tion of discrete facts. 

Attempts to deemphasize facts in favor of a process of conceptualization 
and application of knowledge combined with efforts to promote sustained 
classroom interaction, tend to give rise to cognitive dissonance and 
difficulties in class management. Students quickly discover that their 
proven study-and-test-taking abilities do not work at higher cognitive levels 
of instruction and become perturbed by their inability to perform well. 
Ultimately, such a departure from a familiar format of instruction leads 
to student complaints about inadequate teaching. 

To a large degree, this is why attempts to implement challenging pedagogical 
innovations are relatively uncommon in organizational environments pervaded 
by self-protective, risk-avoidance behavior. When faculty have reasons to 
fear that student complaints would make their teaching efforts less rewardable, 
significant instructional changes tend to be diverted. Consequently, in such 
environments instructional development programs are more likely to spur 
discussion of pedagogy than to alter instructional practices. 

Risk aversion is least prevalent within a departmental climate which provides 
faculty with a sense of achievement, personal worth and work satisfaction. 
Usually, this involves a chairperson acting as facilitator and coordinator 
rather than controller and enforcer. Since under these circumstances 
faculty are less reluctant to experiment with novel teaching approaches, 
such academic environments greatly increase the likelihood that educational 
concepts evolved from instructional development programs will be translated 
into practice. 
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Faculty development historically has been seen as a very 
personal process dealing with how an individual faculty 
member might improve his/her instructional performance. More 
recently faculty development has been seen as having a 
broader scope including not only instruction but also 
personal and organizational components. This more recent 
view has moved the faculty member into a more central role in 
the institution — more of a Ceami concept. Faculty 
development may be seen then to embrace individual needs 
(i.e. instructional improvement, self-actualization); 
institutional needs (re-train for shifts in program emphasis, 
up-grade in skills for changing technology) or mandates 
(accreditation bodies, governance bodies) . 

Faculty development, then, must address not only faculty 
member's teaching skills but also the needs of the total 
institution. 

Principles from faculty development and those from strategic 
planning are complimentary with each enhancing the other. 
Particular emphasis in both are on involving faculty in 
deciding the direction of institution, communicating among 
the various institution constituencies, identifying strengths 
and weaknesses of the institution and resources (includincf 
faculty) , and providing for continuous assessment (primarily 
formative) . 

The benefits of faculty involvement accrue both to the member 
as well as the institution. Participation usually results in 
the faculty's feeling an ownership in the product. In this 
case, the product involves a sense of where the institution 
wants to go and how it might get there. Clearly, having 
members of the faculty feel such ownership is of benefit to 
the institution. 
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A college that wishes to pram>te faculty renewal through instructional 
development has several options • One is to hire outside consultants to 
present instructional methods sasinars to faculty; a second approach is to 
hire an oa-campus , full-^time instructional development specialist; a third 
is to send faculty to conferences on teaching methods. All three are 
costly with the first and third lacking follow-through accountability and 
reliability. The ser.ond, though much nK>re reliable, may cost more than 
many colleges can afford. A ccmipromise to these three approaches is the 
in-house instructional development consaittee or the Faculty Cadre for the 
college which has limited funding and faculty support for such a program. 

The Faculty Cadre is a nucleus of trained professional teachers who are 
capable of initiating and implementing prograirs and of training peers. 
Their qualifications include noted successful classroom teaching , an 
interest in instructional development and experimentation , a desire to 
share teaching techniques and approaches, and a willingness to serve on 
the Faculty Cadre for a prescribed term. The lesults of their efforts are 
faculty growth and development for themselves and for their teaching 
colleagues. 
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The Faculty Cadre s duties include some or all of the following tasks: 
research instructional methods in professional journals to enhance one's 
own instructional development and to share with peers; publish a faculty 
development newsletter; conduct instructional methods seminars and 
workshops; serve as instructional methods consultants, resources, and 
facilitators for faculty who request assistance; recommed faculty to 
receive outstanding teaching awards; meet: regulary in committee to plan, 
implement, and evaluate projects. 

The successful in-house instructional committee has few but representative 
members who receive release time from their teaching assignments to 
perform prescribed duties. Results oriented, they meet regularly to plan 
and publish their activities and aemonstrate that through their efforts 
the quality of instruction is indeed improving. Once their prescribed term 
is completed, they leave the Cadre more knowledgeable and skillful in 
classroom teaching techniques. 

Pitfalls they may encounter include viewing this coranittee work as extra 
and thereby neglecting their duties, failing to involve other faculty, 
lacking a trained facilitator to lead suggestions to action and to serve 
as liaison between the committee and the administration, succumbing to 
faculty criticism and apathy, exceeding the boundaries of their charter, 
and failing to provide membership continuity. 

The advantages of this in-house instructional development program include 
the low cost in release time for qualified faculty, broad faculty 
participation and renewal, implementation and follow-through of programs, 
and in time a growing number of former Cadre member who are experts in 
instructional .aethods. 
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Faculty members in institutions of higher education should be 
committed to excellence. It is incumbent upon them to possess 
adequate academic preparation in the content areas which they 
are expected to teach, to contribute to the development of 
academia, to keep abreast of current developments in their fields, 
and, most importantly, to develop and maintain a quality of 
teaching that is outstanding. Clearly, these are great expecta- 
tions. It is the purpose of this session to examine the anomalies 
and alternatives created by these requirements. 

In general, the job specifications for full-time business faculty 
in community colleges include a Master's degree and CPA if teaching 
accounting. Few institutions prefer that applicants hold a 
doctoral degree, some will indicate an advantage for individuals 
with some teaching experience. Most will specify a requirement 
of several years in business. Now link these with a reward system 
that often acknowledges advanced academic work, strong emphasis 
on student evaluation of classroom teaching and contribution to 
the institution through a variety of activities. Finally, add to 
the formula a very real fact - the recognition that roost business 
faculty possess skills that command greater compensation in the 
business world than in academia and that most are able to supple- 
ment their academic incomes with external activities should they 
so choose. How then do we establish a program of career develop- 
ment that encourages faculty participation, meets individual needs, 
and is supported by the faculty evaluation/reward ^jrocess? 

It is comsion practice that recognition of academ:,c work completed 
prior to hire is done so in the initial appointment. Depending 
upon institutional standards, this may work to the detriment of 
the faculty members in business whose professional degrees may 
reflect a higher level of achievement. 

As the individual's career matures, an examination of the relevance 
of a doctoral degree in business or in a related discipline should 
take place in light of the basic coursework most often included in 
community college curricula. Continuing professional education 
may be a viable alternative, but may not be recognized in the 
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reward system. The question must nlso be raised regarding the 
appropriateness of recognition in cases where it is required for 
continued professional certification. 

Consulting is one of the double-edged swords of academia. In 
the humanities, publication of a volume of poetry, a gallery 
showing or conducting of a concert may be viewed as evidence of 
professional expertise. For the accounting faculty member, 
management of a successful tax preparation service is not likely 
to be viewed in the same way. Yet, this activity is clearly a 
means of maintaining currency in the practice of the profession. 
Various alternatives in the establishment of related institutional 
values are examined. 

Finally, the development and maintenance of a quality of teaching 
that is outstanding is a challenge that expands beyond the borders 
of the business division, but for which the solution may not 
be the same as for other disciplines. Business faculty may not 
be as likely to respond to changing educational buzz-words and 
pedagogical methods as other disciplines, but may participate 
with more enthusiasm in programs that stress enhancement of 
specific skills. Comparisons are offered and recommendations made. 

Although an overview, this presentation will attempt to present 
fundamental areas of differing viewpoints and propose alternatives 
to their resolution. 
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The Virginia Cooperative Extension Service's Htaman Resources 
Planning and Development (HRPD) System is an organizationally 
recognized, comprehensive process/effort that achieves a balance 
between individuals ■ career and life needs, and the personnel 
requirements of the organization in support of the Virginia 
Cooperative Extension Serv^ice mission. 

In the development of the HRPD system, the first phase was an 
assessment by a five meonber research team who conducted focus group 
interviews with campus and field faculty. The purpose of this 
assessment phase was to identify and document needs, problems, 
issues and opportunities from which a human resource system could 
be designed and implemented to meet the needs and promote the 
growth of both the individual and the organization. 

Over fifty percent of the faculty were involved in these 
interviews. Information collected was used to create a qualitative 
data base which supplements the quantitative data available through 
personnel records. The interview transcriptions were entered into 
a personal computer with commercially available software. The 
questions and answers were then coded by key words for easy access 
during the design phase of the project. 

Organizationally and individually the interview process, itself, 
was positive, as faculty members had opportunities tc discuss 
problems and issues of great importance to them. 
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The HRPD System is being built around the data collected. Data has 
been analyzed and issues identified. These issues have been 
categorized and are being u&ed to design a comprehensive Human 
Resource Planning and Development system, one major problem in the 
past was accessing the interview information in an orderly fashion. 
With key words and context searches available, the research team 
IS able to access and use interview data where appropriate in 
designing the HRPD System. 
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Reduced financial resources In higher education have lowered the 
availability of new faculty positions and eliminated some departments 
and subsequently jobs. Additionally, In order to protect the limited 
financial resources, many Institutions of higher education more 
recently, have divided vacated senior level professorships Into lower 
level appointments. These factors have produced even fewer available 
openings for the mid-to-late career faculty member. Frequently two 
faculty persons have married creating an academic couple. Over the 
years these dual career academic couples have focused their energies 
and contributed significantly to the excellence of academe. Prior to 
this decline in job resources, a typical academic couple was not only 
able to find employment In the same Institution, b»jt also to follow a 
normal career progression. Thus, locating positions in the same 
Institution or even nearby has become a problem. 

This dilemma has .♦■•suited 1n a sharp Increase In the numbers of long 
distance commuting marriages found In academe. One career develop- 
ment specialist recently reported that a single academic department 
located In a mid-western university has 20% (5:26) of Its faculty In 
a commuting marriage. Moreover, such marriages are not without many 
stresses. These stresses include the high cost of separate housing, 
food, utilities, travel, and telephone; loneliness; lack of social 
opportunities; Increased responsibilities for property, etc. But 
most Importantly, Is the stress related to negative impacts on career 
aspirations/development, combined with a lack of responsiveness on 
the part of the Institutions. These personal stresses drain 
faculties energies and vitality resulting in less effective 
professional performance. 
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?hi'*^^^f^c'*J^'''^5"'? ^^P**^^ ^" Journal of Higher Education that 

J5r1ab?es as "J""'? ^^^''^y ^^^^'^^ to personal 

^hl f? ! t® professional conditions. In order to determine 

the status of an academic career, examining the personal factors ?h^? 
influence academic careers is necessary. Furthermore Baldwin 
Blackburn Indicate that little informat on is avai?ab^%'^^^^^^ 

adSress tSrner.Sir?"'"'''"'"- academic perfon'nirdo no^ 

unprrf^sJ^naTto'di so"''* P^^^-eters because they feel it would le 

^har/rJnSilfH^c ?t"fy conducted in 1981. Leach and Wheeler found 

Neb^a'ka a? Sl^hf Hfif?f?'3P^^ ^'^^^^^^ University of 

rf^Innc % ? dentified reasons for career choices as well as 

reasons cited were all personal as opposed to professional reasons! 

IffVcll oH'inh'nf'J'*"^'' personal stresses and their 

effects on job performance (i.e. alchohoHsm. drug abuse and 

t ese'" lluT. or tt.r/lr P^'>^^^^?9 employee alsist%"nce for 
soecifiLnl tL "'-eer couple In academe, and. more 

rS^Jin? ^"^^ew^c couple with a commuting marriage 

action 1^ lT^ this reluctance may be related to affirmailve 
action as well as nepotism policies. 

Tnaull'* Sn"^^®'-^'^ not asking that a job be given to the unemployed 
spouse. No one "owes^hera a job. However, the institutions' lack 
of responsiveness to issues and problems associated wth the 
commuting marriage is of greater concern. Dual career couples with 
long distance relationships are within "professiona? propriety- ^ 
P^tlhiMhlH'f'^'^'"" ^" obtaining information about getting 
proviil assil?anrnn°rh2^r^? community. Academic institutions can 
provioe assistance to the dual career couple in numerous wavs 

cSoDerItio^Sl^^rJ^^' .^jr^r^^ niama^e need the understanding and 
K««fr? r ^^.t^®^'^ institutions. Just as large corporations are 
ODoo??. n?t^o geriatric care, physi ca/?i tness 

cSS??in J^^Jl/r";^ counseling, and assistance in the cessation of 
til IJ'i ^"stltutions of higher education must give more attention to 
the employment problems facing many dual career couples. Little 
evidence suggests that the commuting marriage win go away. 
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During recent years Interest has Increased In the professional 
development and renewal of faculty, demonstrated by the publication of 
such books as Bowen and Schuster's American Professor s. A Resource 

Imperl led (1986) and Schuster and Wheeler's, Enhancing FacuTty 

Careers: Strategies For Renewal (to be published In August, 1989). 
This Increased interest, no doubt, has been stimulated by the 
Increasing pressures on institutions of higher education. During the 
sixties, higher education experienced an Influx of large numbers of new 
faculty. For many years, academic Institutions had been an attractive 
career choice because of the variety and change they provided. The 
Influx of new faculty promoted an exchange of new viewpoints, 
contributing to a steady renewal of faculty vitality. Now In the 
eighties, the demands of the marketplace are providing little or no new 
career opportunities for the faculty, particularly those who represent 
the rold-to-late career group. Additionally, the long term prospects 
for advancement of academic careers are also discouraging for many 
faculty members. These conditions have prompted an Increased dialogue 
about the need for professional development and renewal of faculty. 

These unpleasant conditions are having a significant impact on 
individual faculty. Faculty are feeling "stuck". The same constraints 
which have produced feelings of being "stuck" on the part of the 
faculty are also causing administrators to seek new ways in which 
academic units can be efficient, and productive, yet renewed. 
Consequently, some administrative units may be undergoing change or 
even some type of reorganization. Thus, the challenge is how these 
changes are going to be implemented while also enlisting tTiie~support of 
the facul ty invol ^ed . 

At the University of Nebraska at Omaha, a newly appointed Dean, 
responding to perceived faculty and program needs, supported a proposal 
to divide one of the College's larger departments into two separate 
departments and subsequently appointed two new chairs. The new chairs, 
along with other unit heads within tne College, were charged to 
carefully engage in strategic and long-range planning. Each unit was 
asked to examine the appropriateness and effectiveness of what It was 
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doing, to project what It ought to be doing and to pecommend ways to 
close any resulting gap! As they Identified program needs, the 
departments were requested to examine faculty expertise necessary to 
respond to the needs, to recommend desirable faculty professional 
development experiences, to determine needed new faculty positions, and 
to Identify current faculty who may be In need of renewal. 

One of the new chairs was confronttd with an Immediate challenge: how 
a newly appointed first-time chair, yho came from within the ranks, can 
motivate an experienced faculty to en«iage in meaningful dialogue and 
stimulate change. The newly formed department with a high tenure 
density ratio, lacked both coheslveness and effective communication as 
well as the motivation to work collaboratively with each other. 

The teara-bulldlng workshops, designed and Implemented by the Faculty 
Development Director, were viewed as desirable and necessary In order 
to establish a level of trust and understanding among the faculty. 
Programmatic planning could then occur In a productive and positive 
envl ronment . 

These workshops, focusing on a team building process. Included the 
administration of The Blrkman questionnaire and, two half-day 
workshops, as well as Individual foMow-up Interviews with each 
participant. The first workshop addressed the work styles and needs of 
each Individual member while the second focused on the Inter- 
relationships of the faculty members' varied work styles. Data was 
applied to the day-to-day working relationships as well as, to the 
departmental goals and directions. The computer reports based on 
Individual responses to the Blrkman questionnaire were the founda- 
tion for the two workshops. Follow-up evaluative Interviews were 
conducted approximately one semester following the Initiation of the 
project. During the follow-up, faculty could Identify the Informa- 
tion gained during this team-building process and how It had been 
applied to the working environment and program development. 

The results of this team building process have been positive. The 
faculty, although being somewhat skeptical Initially, evaluated this 
professional development activity as highly valuable. The chairperson 
has used the faculty profiles to prepare for individual faculty 
conferences. The new Chair 2lso gained useful Insights leading to 
greater understanding of particular group dynamics which had not been 
known or understood prior to this teara-bul Idlng activity. Finally, two 
faculty are exploring the use of their personal profile with students. 
The rationale Is that fewer conflicts and misunderstanding may occur If 
students have a better understanding of the professors' needs and work 
styl es. 

More recently academe has considered personal Issues with an eye toward 
stimulating faculty vitality and renewal. Three panelists, a faculty 
development center's director, the college dean and chairperson, 
described a team-building process designed to Improve communication and 
promote departmental coheslveness. New Insights and perceptions have 
contributed to diverting conflicts as well as promoting faculty 
renewal, vitality and professional growth. 
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Appalachian's May/ June "experience" Is a process through which excess 
faculty salary money is distributed in an equitable manner while at the same 
time supporting both fe^culty and Instructional development in substantial 
ways. From 1986, when the May/ June program was reinstated aftex a four - 
year lapse, to 1989. ^palachian has made available. In the fonn of salary 
extensions, nearly a quarter of a million dollars for projects that improve 
instruction and enhance faculty renewal throughout the university, resalting, 
indeed. In an enterprise that has proven valuable in all of Its dimensions. 

The source of the funds is unused fiaculty salary money appropriated to the 
university by the state of North Carolina. The surplus, which of course varies 
from year to year, is due to unpredictable shifts in student enrollment, 
unexpected retirements, unfilled positions, and other such salaiy-oriented 
vagaries that occur In most institutions. As the money must be used for 
salaries, and cannot be awarded simultaneously with regular compensation, 
the program is activated during the six or seven weeks during May and June 
that lie between the spring and summer semesters, hence acquiring the 
designation "May/June." 

The responsibility of coordinating these awards has been assumed by the 
Faculty Envelopment and Instructional Services Center (which will be soon 
renamed Tlie William C. Hubbard Center for Faculty Development and 
Instructional Services, after its founder). May /June as well as ordinary 
school-year project proposals fell into two main groups: those that focus on 
the renewal efforts of individual faculty members, and those concentrate 
more explicitly on strengthening instructior Consequently, two advisory 
boards have been created, composed of facii.ty members representing the 
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university's colleges and other divisions, with one considering faculty 
development proposals and the other evaluating academic projects. As the 
awards are salary extensions, the boaids look with fevor on those projects 
that transcend a prof<^«>r's nonnal, ejqpected duties, those that are 
particularly time-consuming, group-oriented, interdisciplinaiy. or which 
would in other ways be difficult to undertak * during the regular school year. 

During the 1989 May/June period Appalachian awarded $100,000 to 33 
projects that involve over 50 members of the faculty and which will have a 
strong impact on a wide spectnmi of courses throughout the university. 
Four of the$ * projects, for example, will consist of workshops that bring 
faculty members together for the purpose of eiqdoring ways in which to 
Improve a freshman En^ish course, the Honors Program, instruction In 
mastering difficult concepts throu^ videotutorlng. and coordinating 
teaching concerning communication disorders. Thirteen projects will 
result in the production of handbooks, workbooks, and manuals, aU designed 
to facilitate student learning. Other projects involve the computerization of 
teaching materials, the construction of evaluation instruments, and major 
curriculum revisions. Learning at Appalachian will cl^rly be enriched 
througjb these activities. 

We hope that throu^ this exchange-of-ideas session other insUtutions may 
soon e3q)erience such success by implementing programs similar to 
Appalachian's May/ June enterprise. 
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The presentatjlon draws from Robert Waterttan^a work In 
organisational renewal and from Kean College's highly acclaimed 
Assesssnnt of Student Learning and Developis^nt program. The 
presenters demonstrate how a carefully developed and Implemented 
process for assessment of lr<itlttttlonal quality and effectiveness 
contributes positively to the transformation of the college « 

Robert Waterman, in The Renewal Factor , characterised 
organisations which exj^rience transformation on a dally basis. 
He identifies variables essential for implementing change and 
growth as normal aspects of the institution* Based also on his 
work as coauthor of In Search of Excellence » Waterman develops 
eight aspects of renewal exeiiq>lifled by successful groups. His 
list includes: Inforrod Opportunism* Direction and Empowen^nt, 
Friendly Facts; Congenial Controls, A Different Mirror, Teamwork, 
Trust, Politics, and Power, Stability in Motion, Attitudes and 
Attention, Causes and Committflient. 

Kean College initiated outcomes assessTOUt as part of a 
Governor '^s Challenge Grant, Excellence and Equity * The entire 
project focused on providing access for students with college 
potential while providing programs and services which ensure 
quality and student success* 
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Keau College's approach to program assessment exemplifies 
Waterman's characteristics. A Task Force developed principles and 
guidelines in a Report which was reviewed and approved by the 
Faculty Senate, the bargaining agent, and the Board of Trustees. 
U copy of the report is enclosed and will be provided to all 
who attend this presentation.) 

The Report has served the College well in that it has set 
forth parameters which have allowed the faculty to view the 
assessment process in positive terms. Assessment of program 
effectiveness has been the bases for Institutional renewal through 
orderly program change and adaptation and by involving faculty 
members who hid been less involved with the College. 

Emphasis on collaborative efforts involved in the assessment 
program has increased faculty identification with Kean College itself, 
each member being supported and encouraged by his or her peers. Each 
faculty liaison has, in turn, been enthusiastically supportive and 
committed to their institution's distinctive mission. 

The process of outcomes assessment has provided a feeling of 
momentum, which seems to relate directly to individual and group 
faculty satisfaction and sense of renewal. It has been a powerful 
infulence on the faculty's personal vitality, morale and 
committment. 



- Drawing from the experiences with Kean's project and from 
Lheir knowledge of other assessment programs across the nation, the 
presenters will not only share things to do and to avoid in order 
to maximize the impact on the institution to "build new tomorrows", 
but will also share the results of their faculty survey, a self- 
reported measure, indicating Increased positive outcomes for 
educators in the areas of enhancement, self-reflection and self- 
perception. 
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WORK, LOVE, AND LEARNING IN ADULT LIKE 



Dr. Sharan B. Merriam 
Professor, Adult Education 
University of Georgia 



When asked what it meant to be a mature human being, Freud 
IS reported to have said that maturity is the capacity to work 
and to love. Alfred Adler, a follower of Freud, added a third 

membership in the human 
race was intwmed with work (tba division of labor\ and love (the 
continuation of the human race). More recently Sraelser (1980, p 5) 
wrote that .ove and work "stubbornly refuse to go away as 
central psychological and social forces" in adult life. 

Indeed, love, broadly defined as one s interpersonal rela- 
tionships with other people, and work, broadly defined as using 
one s capabilities in producing or accomplishing something, are 
interdependent phenomena. One can love one's work, and people 
are well advised to work at love. Both serve as vehicles for 
personal identity. Ask a person who they are and responses will 
bein terms of work (a teacher, a farmer) or love (a parent, a 
triend) . Both are dependent on social interaction - love obvi- 
ously so, but there are few work situations that do not involve 
interaction with people. Finally, society has institutionalized 
forms of both work and love., one usually works within a bureau- 
cratic complex of some sort, and love is most commonly expressed 
withm the social organization of the family. 

There is considerable research on each of these forces 
especially by developmental life-span psychologists. There is 
some research on the integration of love and work, that is, how 
people manage family and career, how much time is devoted to each 
segment, how people achieve a satisfactory balance of two, and so 
on. Most recently, women in particular have been studied with 
regard to dealing with work and love (see Baruch, et al , 1983) 
Ilowever there has been no research focusing on the interaction 
between one's work life and one's love life (broadl'y defined) 
For example, do things need to be going well in both arenas for 
one to feel productive? Do activity and energy in one area 
stimulate activity m the other? Or is the energy devoted to 
one at the expense of the other? 

More importantly for educators is the question of how this 
interaction is related to learning in adult life. Aslanian and 
Brickell (1980) found that for 83% of adult learners, li^e 
transitions (all of which could be classified as v^ork or lov,?- 



relared) were associated with participation in adult u'ciu--a!: ion . 
To what extent, however, is this a linear relationship? 'i'hur.\u, 
does a job change precipitate learning, or does a job ciiange in' 
combination with family support lead to learning? 

The purpose of this session is to identify patterns of 
interaction between work and love and how these patterns relate 
to formal and informal adult learning activity. Participants 
will be invited to fill out an instrument specially developed for 
use in a national study currently being conducted on this topic. 
The instrument asks respondents to identify major events, by 
year, in their work life and love life (broadly defined) and then 
assess whether it was a good year, an ok year, or a bad year for 
«5j^»>£^'^*'i*r"i^^,?^«^ of their lives. The information is then 
graphed which allows for a visual evaluation of the individual's 
pattern of work and love. Finally, participants are asked to 
Identify periods of significant learning in their lives. 

Preliminary analyses of love/work interaction patterns sug- 
gest that for some adults, satisfaction with work life is mir- 
rored by their love life rating; for others, things go well in 
one arena at a time, while the other is neglected, or put on 
hold. Periods of learning seem to be related to changes in 
status in one or the other arena. Interestingly, most of the 
significant learning experiences are of an informal nature (such 
as learning to live with a spouse, coping with loss, etc.). 

It is anticipated that participants will gain some insight 
into their own personal pattern of interaction between the two 
central forces of love and work, in addition, participants will 
gain a greater awareness of the timing and nature of learning in 
their adult life. ^ ' 
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A PROCESS MODEL FOR PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL RENEWAL 



Dr. Dan W. Moore, Dean 
Arts & Sciences/Transfer Programs 
Daytona Beach Community College 



The need to make changes in one*s peisonal and/or professional life, the process of doing so, 
and the consequences of such changes often app^ as a thick fog through which one roust drive 
without the beasfit of low-beam U^ts. We are surrounded by continuous changes; we are bom- 
barded by promises and programs to akl us in facing these changes. 

The process model shown below has two dimensions. The first is the delineation of the steps in 
a renewal process whteh 1) acknowtedge existing behaviors, 2) recopize the need for individuals to 
become aware of their behaviors, 3) note the oppormnity for a ctecision on whether or not to 
chan^ selected behaviors, 4) include learning experience and S) show the inevitability of conse- 
quences, regardless of the direction of ckdstons. The second is the identification of phases in a 
renewal process in which learning ex{^riences can influence the outcome of the process. 
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Behaviors - This step in the model simply acknowledges the presence of various behaviors ex- 
hibited by an individual. 

Awareness - This step assumes there is a need for an indivic&ial to be aware of his behavior before 
choosing to continue or change that l^havior. 

Decision - This step represents the time when an individual, after becoming aware of selected be- 
haviors, chooses to accept his behaviors as be perceives them or resolves to change them. 

Slay Same - This step acknowledges an individual's decision to accept and maintain his behaviors 
as he perceives them. 

Chaogfi - This step acknowledges an individual's decision to make changes in his behavior. 

Change Process - This step includes the planned activities undertaken by an individual which 
result in behavioral changes. 

Consequences - This step acknowledges the ineviiability of consequences of any decision. 
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In addition to the steps in the renewal process defined above, the model also includes focal 
points for purposeful learning experiences. These are the Awareness, Decision and Change 
frocess phases. It is important to see these phases as separate but integral parts of a total renewal 
proc«s. Frequently professional and personal renewal programs for faculty (and others) are like a 
Wast from a shotgun rather than a series of single shots aimed at specific targets. Even single shot 
programs such as those offered in decision making often fail to focus on the context and purpose of 
decisions. As depicted m this model, learning experiences in the area of decision making must take 
into account the fects and/or behaviors about which decisions are to be made as well as help the 
learner look toward changes and consequences which follow those decisions. 

This model is not prescriptive with regard to the learning experiences which fit into the Aware- 
ness. Decision or Change Process phases. Learning experiences in awareness for example, might 
consist of asking smdents to suggest ways to improve instruction in a course, reviewing a video tape 
of one s teaching, or panicipating in a training group designed to increase pereonal awareness. 

Regardl^ of the experience used, thepurposeofthe Awareness phase is to provide oppor- 
tumties for individuals to bring into consciousness behaviors which enhance or infringe upon the ac- 
tivity (such as teaching) under consideration. Similarly, many alternatives are available as learnina 
experiences for the Decision and Change Process phases. The puiposes of these experiences are to 
Help the learner reach a decision regarding changes, and as appropriate, to achieve a behavioral 
cnange. 

Learning about and predicung consequences are frequently a part of learning experiences in 
the Decision and m the Change Process phases. The feet that the realities of consequences some- 
time become an awareness ex^.srience for the learner introduces the circular nature of this model 
In other words, consequences following changed behaviors or a decision not to change, become the 
stimuU for a new awareness experience and presumably another trip through the renewal process. 

In summary, .die model includes phases in a dynamic renewal process and illustrates places for 
purpo^fiil learning experiences within the process. The primary uses of the model are in helping 
individuals to understand the renewal process and to identify where learning experiences can have 
a sigmficani impact on personal and professional renewal. 
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Faculty Renewal Through Synergistic Wellness 



Dr. Eileen E. Morrison 
.Associate Professor 
Health Sciences Instruction 
Texas Woman's University 



Greater scrutiny is being placed on higher education by 
bct-h state and national sources. The quality of overall 
education, not just job preparedness, of our graduates is 
being questioned. The change in enrollment patterns and 
student expectations has caused faculty to be held 
accountable for their excellence in both content areas and 
the facilitation of the educational process. This reach for 
excellence is often accompanied by a decrease in financial 
resources. In short, faculty are being asked to do more, at 
greater quality levels, with less resources. It is not 
surprising that the need for renewal of faculty is a 
critical issue in all levels of higher education. 

This paper presents a model to assist faculty with 
their development and renewal through a plsn of synergistic 
wellness. The concept of wellness is explained and 
pragmatic suggestions for changes in the area of physical, 
mental, and social wellness are discussed. These 
suggestions can be adapted to the enviroiiment of the 
individual faculty member and should increase his or her 
ovsrall vitality. In addition, the paper demonstrates how 
th3se suggestions, when used in combination, provide a 
synergistic effect on the vitality level of the faculty 
member. 

Without administrative support, wellness models or 
other strategies for faculty renewal often fail. The paper 
presents the benefits for administrators who support a 
faculty synergistic wellness model. The paper also provides 
realistic suggestions for administrators who wish to proiaote 
and support this model within their organization. 

Faculty vitality and ongoing growth adds an important 
dimension to both the public image and the quality of the 
educational process in higher education, with the increase 
in accountability for the quality of graduates, content, and 
teaching, vital dedicated faculty beccane an even greater 
academic resource. Those who choose to remain in academe 
and not join their higher salaried colleagues in the private 
or corporate sector, should be rewarded through 
opportunities for growth and renewal. This paper presents a 
starting point for such opportunities through the 
synergistic wellness model. 
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From State to Campus to Classroom: A Multimedia 
Approach to Gender Equity and Multicultural Awareness 



Slgfredo Carrion Mary Dean 3)umsis Richard M. Nichols 

Directors Professor f Professor of Education 

Affirmative Action Master Trainor for NJ Rean College of NJ 

Program Affirmative Action Program 

Kean College of NJ Keen College of NJ 



The all--college training program at Kean College of New Jersey came 
about as a result of state-wide affirmative action training initiated by 
the governor of the State of New Jersey. 

During the 1985 State of the State Adtf 'kivernor of New Jersey 
Thomas H. Kean made the unprecedented annouVi.. 4ient that he was directing 
all 75^000+ State of New Jersey Employees to i ^idergo an intensive train- 
izig program to raise the level of awareness about the Staters Equal 
Employment Opportunity and Affiromtive Action Program^* In a letter to 
all State employees later that year Governor Kean explained: 

'*This Training program* in which you and every state eisployee 
will participate! is designed to help you understand and con- 
tribute to the Staters commitment to provide equal opportunity 
for everyone* 

**X want you to know that this program has my full support and 
strong commitment — and I am asking you for this same support 
and corad-tment. Effective, continuing affirmative action is 
and will be one of the important ways we can help make State 
government work better — and thereby serve the people of New 
Jersey better. We mist all m>rk to create an atm>sphere in 
which all state employees can develop fully and make their own 
maximum contribution to our state and its people.^ 

The purpose of the presentation is to demonstrate to college personnel 
a program by which an entire college coxmaunlty was brought together to 
address affirmative action and gender equity in a way which has had 
genuine impact on the institution in areas from hiring practices to 
classroom applications. 

Using simulation, video and related media the presentation will begin 
with the initial sessions for "Master Trainers," continue through the 
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primary training for all of the college's personnel (faculty, clerical and 
service staff and administrators) and conclude with current follow-up 
activities for the classroom* 

An overview and history of the program will be presented with an 
opportunity for participants to become actively involved in portions of 
the training. They will: 1) experience, first hand, critical phases of 
the training; 2) gain ideas for implementing a large scale all-college 
training program; 3) explore strategies for managing resistance and receive 
information on selected follow-up activities. 

The session will be divided as follows: 

1. Logistical considerations: the how-to of organization 
(demonstration/discussion) • 

2. Sample modules/simulation involving large and small group 
work and feedback. 

3. Outcomes: questions /answers. 

4. Ideas for follow-up (brainstorming/disucssion) . 

The presentation will give the participants genuine insights into, 
as well as practical experience in, the process of the engagement of a 
total college community in affirmative action awareness. 
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Managing Stress: The Payoff is Tremendous 

Joan North, Dean 
College of Professional Studies 
University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point 



Stress in the 80s is a fact of life. The faculty member or 
administrator may be experiencing chronic stress — the stress that 
impairs decision-making, decreases productivity, affects health, 
and sometimes shortens life itself. 

This presentation, given by a noted expert in the field of stress 
management, will focus on identifying, recognizing, and managing 
the stress factors that keep one from peak performance on the job 
and from enjoying time at home. 

This sesL-ion will include the following topics: how to choose the 
best stress management strategy, develop relaxation techniques, and 
develop a stress management plan for life. The focus of this 
session is to teach how to acquire and develop the skills needed to 
take control of one's life and emotional well-being. 
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Faculty Development and Renewal Under the Challenge to Distinction 

at Trenton State College 



Dr* Judith Ghetti Ommen 

Assistant to the Vice President for Academic Affairs 



Given three years to make significant changes at your instltutiont 
what are your priorities? Trenton State College was founded in 
1855 as a teacher's college like many other institutions at that 
time. Over the course of time* the college has changed its 
direction to include thirty-five departments and almost twice as 
many najors. la the past ten yearst we have significantly and 
deliberately decreased student enrollments t so as to improve the 
quality of students and program offerings. Also* like other 
colleges and universltiest Trenton State has set ambitious goals 
to achieve in the next few years. Presently! the college is rated 
Very Competitive by Barron's Profiles of American Colleges ^ Now it 
wants to be considered Highly Competitive* The college seeks to 
increase retention of full-time students raising graduation rates 
to 60% after four years and to 75% after five years. Also* Trenton 
State intends to increase enrollment and retention so that Black 
and Hispanic students will account for 15% of full-time 
undergraduates. Academically t the college seeks to provide 
challenging educational programs and goals for its students* a 
distinctive general education program* high quality majors* and an 
assesssment of student performances outcomes assessment. The 
campus community is working simultaneously on all of these 
challenges. 

Trenton State recognised that none of these ambitious alms is 
attainable without dedicated and active faculty members. One of 
its priorities is thus to ensure that faculty are given numerous 
opportunities and sufficient support for professional development 
both as scholars and as teachers. Faculty development and renewal 
opportunities hecame realities through the Challenge to 
Distinction Grant received from the New Jersey Department of 
* -Higher Education. 

Aided by strong administrative and faculty support, the first year 
of the grant was spent in planning and refining goals, evaluation 
criteria* tiiaetables. outcomes and spending plans for ten 
components within three major foci: Attracting Learners* 
Challenging Learners, and Supporting Learners. This paper is 
centered on Challenging Learners which pertains primarily to 
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Faculty. At a time when there are few senior-level, promotion 
slots available for faculty, nearly an 80% tenure rate, and hardly 
anyone interested In retirement, how dees an institution go about 
vitalizing faculty? Like other faculty, Trenton's professors can 
be characterized as both content with their careers and resistant 
to any changes that might affect them. They are enthusiastic yet 
su8picl.ou8 about efforts fostered by the administration to 
energize and challenge them to further excell. This unionized 
faculty can be more collegial and committed to those goals for the 
campus community of learners. In the long run. the impact of 
faculty renewal will be felt by the students who are challenged in 
new and revised classes to expand their understanding and fields 
of knowledge. 
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FACULTY HEALTH AND WELL-BEING: A FOCUS FOR PERSONAL RENEWAL 



This presentation presents the evidence for Including a Health and 
Mell-Being focus In campus faculty renewal programs and discusses ways 
the Cooperative Extension System ..tn be a resource for those programs. 
Why Address Health an d Well-Beinq? 

Year after year, national health care costs continue their alarming 
rise. The use of widespread insurance coverage to provide more Americans 
access to the increased technology of health care has resulted In 
exploding health care costs. What cost our nation $4 billion dollars In 
1929 cost us $400 billion in 1985. By 1986, expenditures for health care 
consim»d more than one out of every ten dollars that Americans spent. 

Yet it is employers — private and public— who bear at least half 
the burden of nK)unt1ng health care ossts. Typically, ^ployer health 
care costs are rising at the rate of 25 to 100 percent a year. While 
this alarming escalation in medical expenses and in the hidden costs of 
sick care se«ns to be beyond our control, we know the major cause of 
serious illness and death in adult Americans is cardiovascular disease. 
According to the American Heart Association, in 1986 it accounts for 
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about $78.6 billion of our annual medical costs. And yet, all the 
authorities agree, people can control the major risk factors such as 
cisarette smoking, high blood pressure, blood cholesterol levels, and 
diabetes. They can affect other contributing factors such as obesity, 
lack of exercise, and stress. These same risk factors also effect other 
health threats like cancer, diabetes, hypertension and osteoporosis. 
Hovf Can Cooperative Ffft ension HAlp7 

Since 1986, Cooperative Extension programs, overall, are based on 
critical economic, social and environ«»ntal Issues. Nine priority 
initiatives have been identified to guide the agency as it addresses 
current and future issues. One of these nine initiatives is Improving 
Nutrition, Diet and Health. 

The initiative of Improving Nutrition, Diet and Health is based on 
two critical issues. One Is the need for individuals to understand the 
risk factors associated with different health problems and to promote 
lifestyle changes, since lifestyle factors, including diet, are 
considered major contributors to health problems such as obesity, 
hypertension, osteoporosis, heart disease, cancer and diabetes. 

Cooperative Extension programs focus on efforts (1) to make clients 
aware of their risks for health probl«»s so they can consider making diet 
and lifestyle changes and (2) to provide them adequate knowledge to make 
the desired changes. Discussion centered on specific programs offered 
through the University of Georgia and vomparable programs found in other 
states, including weight control and cooking for health. 
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EHNANCING TEACHING LEARNING: GEORGIA TECH»S CENTER FOR THE 

ENHANCEMENT OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 



BILLIEE PENDLETON-PARKER 
As£*istant Director, center for the Enhancement of Teaching and 
Learning, Georgia institute of Technology, Atlanta, GA 30332-0383 



The Center for the Enhancement of Teaching and Learning at 
the Georgia institute of Technology is developing numerous 
programs and projects to aid faculty development, as well as 
students* learning. These programs are at the vanguard for a 
technologically oriented institution where research is the 
primary focus of time, money, and personnel, 

CETL has formed a chapter of Toastmasters International 
("Techmasters") to help faculty develop speaking, listening, 
evaluating, and leadership skills. 

The Language Assistsmce Projects we sponsor aid 
international professors and graduate students. We work in 
conjunction with Tech's Language Institute to help professors 
learn more about the cultural and educational differences they 
face and to help them improve their written and oral 
communication skills. This is all done on a one-to-one basis. 
We also work with international graduate students in a structured 
classroom setting to accomplish similar goals. Videotaping and 
classroom observations are components of both projects. 

Videotaping, classroom observations, and/or dialogues with 
students are also options for any professor or teaching 
assistant. The taping is voluntary, and the tape is the 
instructor's to do with as he or she chooses. The instructor has 
the option of having the tape critiqued with a CETL staff member. 

We have developed a series of teaching tapes that show 
exemplary Tech professors demonstrating or discussing everything 
from how to use office hours effectively to innovative and 
common-sensical uses of chalkboards. These are available for new 
and veteran professors to view to help enhance and improve their 
teaching. 

Each fall we sponsor an orientation for new faculty with a 
follow-up session, "Thriving in Academia," in the spring. The 
topics of the sessions and discussions range from the 
organizational structure of the institution to strengthening 
human relations in the classroom to a dialogue with Tech's 
president . 

CETL will sponsor a campuswide seminar for graduate teaching 
assistants, addressing problems and issues of paii:icular and 
specific concern to this segment of the instructional faculty. A 
course to help GTAs learn more about teaching will also be 
offered. 
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We serve as the processors for Tech«s course/ instructor 
opinion survey. This survey consists of institutewide items, 
departmental items, and specific items a professor can elect to 
appear on his or her evaluation (responses to be seen only by the 
professor) . we have compiled normative information on the data 
collected so far, 

^c^r. 2^ teaching and learning facilities at 

Tech and published a booklet with photographs and pertinent 
information about all of the large (capacity over 50) classrooms; 
this was distributed to all faculty. It should help current 
foS^i J be more familiar with what to expect vrtien they are 
asked to teach in unfamiliar buildings, as well as provide 
information to new faculty. 

CETL maintains a computer listing of Tech's library books 
related to teaching and learning. We are also purchasing books 
and subscribing to publications that relate to teaching and 
learning in higher education? these are kept at our Center. 

Periodically we publish gppq Teaching afe Georgia Tech . a 
issues! ^^^^ faculty a55?iiid of tfcSSi aSd learning 

CETL also will have the opportunity to submit a proposal to 
establish a Lilly Teaching Fellows program beginning in l:iDO. 
This program focuses on junior faculty to give them reassigned 
time and some money to concentrate on teaching, not research. 
Participants develop projects related to some aspect of teaching 
and learning. Seminars to discuss teaching issues are also held. 
A productive sharing of ideas occurs on each participating 

^f,^^.^''? ^^^^ national conferences held for 
participants of all six institutions involved. 

This sharing of ideas, commiserations (at times'), and 
networks that are formed are also, in part, fostered by the other 
teaching and learning projects with which CETL is specifically 
involved. These attempts to enhance teaching and learning and to 
give instructors alternative ways to teach and/or to approach 
their teaching are not novel in themselves, but they are novel at 
a predominantly technologically oriented institution. We are at 
the vanguard in this project, but we feel very strongly that when 
teaching (and learning hgn to teach) is enhenced, learning is 
subsequently enhanced— and that is the primary mission of any 
institution of higher learning. ^ 

This session will give helpful information and insights to 
seasoned teachers and novices—specific information about Tech 
programs and ways to implement or modify these projects at the 
participants* particular institutions. 
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FACULTY DEVELOPMENT REDEFINED: IN SUPPORT OF ACADEMIC ENTRBPRENEU^SHIP 



Dr« Baron Perlstan 

Professor t Department of Psychology 
University of Vlsconsln^Oshkosh 



Donald A. Weber 

Director* Grants Administration 
University of Vlsconsln-Oshkosh 



The authors have been involved In a Faculty Development program which has 
been in existence since 1975, This program has provided over $5,000,000 
to faculty. Faculty participation In the program remains high. The 
authors sought to discover what accounted for the program^ s success. The 
answers were found In the business literature describing organizational 
entrepreneurship I and the processes needed in an organization dedicated to 
these. The authors concluded that the heart of faculty's professional 
development is not enhanced teaching nor more research per se. It is the 
pursuit of Ideas and professional growth which is grand stuff* What is 
Important is entrepreneurship, mastery, opportunity, seizing the moment, 
and exploration of the unknown. 

To be successful, those charged with managing programs which support the 
professional development of faculty must focus on two domains. First, 
they must understand the forces and dynamics at work when faculty seek 
support fur their professional development. They must establish and 
manage a program which has as its singular goal the development of 
faculty. This Is the domain of leadership, vision, culture, empowerment, 
opportunity, trust and integrity. 

The second domain Involves understanding the technologies associated with 
faculty development. Rules, decision making processes, and communication 
must enhance and not imp'^de the faculty *s professional pursuits. The 
technologies must be productive. 

Faculty are entrepreneurs. Theirs is a relatively solitary pursuit and 
engagement of ideas (ideas are their most precious resource - their 
currency). At the most global level, for the successful professional 
development of faculty to occur, faculty must have the respect, autonomy, 
and power to obtain the time, fiscal resources and wherewithal to meet 
their goals and needs. In short, faculty must be empowered, and 
empowerment must exist In the fabric of a university's culture in order to 
make this happen. 

In our case, we found that two key technologies drive the successful 
support of faculty development. First, faculty development works best 
when expert decision making exists. Legitimate and/or political power 
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impedes the successful developmenc of faculty entrepreneurs. Decisions on 
faculty support must not be political nor show favoritism - they must be 
based on the knowledge of experts. It is the quality of Ideas which must 
drive the support for the professional development of a faculty - nothing 
else. For expert decision making to exist trust and integrity must exist, 
sufficient funds to support the faculty must be available, and decisions 
must be predictable and responsible. 

Second, the issue of time must be addressed. Faculty work on real time - 
good ideas cannot be batched until the conclusion of a semester so they 
can be attended to. It is the authors' experience that faculty must be 
able to pursue their Ideas continually (In real time) and a program which 
serve them must be able, within whatever limits exist, to operate on real 
time . 

In addition the authors will share other lessons they have learned. 
Examples of these lessons include (a) don't fight In public, (b) asking 
•why not?", (c) no inside trading, (d) efficiency and effectiveness, and 
(e) codify - always write it down. 
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PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL RENEHAL FOR PART-TIME FACULTY 



Sr. Eileen Rice. OP 
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Teacher Education 
Siena Heights College 



Dr. James Ebben 
President 
Edgewood College 
Madison, HI 53711 



Adrian, MI 49221 



Part-time faculty members are an Increasing presence In the Instructional 
force of America's Institutions of higher education. While they often 
provide academic programs with much needed "real -world" contact and 
academic chairs with Important budget relief, the adjunct faculty members 
seldom have mch opportunity to participate In Institutional professional 
development programs. 

At Siena Heights College* betvwen 1/4 and 1/3 of the Individual faculty 
members teaching any given term are adjunct. These Individuals make a 
very Important contribution U the quality of Instruction at Siena 
because, like many small colleges, we are often limited In the number of 
faculty members available to interact with students in any given academic 
program. To Increase the extent to which these Individuals are Incorporated 
as Integral members of Siena's teaching faculty, the college applied for, 
and i-ecelved, a FIPSE faculty development grant In 1977 which Included 
funds to conduct two three-day part-time faculty workshops during two 
consecutive academic semesters. After the termination of the grant funding, 
Siena continued to sponsor a one-day part-time faculty workshop each semester. 

Since 1978 twenty of these one-day workshops have been held with no external 
funding and at minimal expense to the Institution. This concurrent session 
will describe the format of these one-day workshops and provide Information 
on the evaluation of their success. 

Each workshop has had three distinct components: 

(1) a pedagogical section 

which has addressed issues such as course construction, critical 
thinking, grading practices, effective teaching techniques, etc. 

(2) an institutional section 

which has been a way to acquaint adjunct faculty with current 
issues on campus, e.g., a hispanic recruting iniatlve, a new 
general education program, meeting the new dean or president, 
demonstrating new instructional equipment, etc. 
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(3) a personal section 

which has focused on the fact that adjunct faculty are persons 
before and beyond their professional positions; this section has 
included perso ;al goal setting, wellness, creative writinq. 
researching family history, mid-life crisis, etc. 

^^''k^^J^k^^T" designing and presenting these workshops, much 

or what has been done seems to be transportable. This session will provide 
materials on specific topics covered, helpful resources, and feedback 
received from part-tinw faculty participants. 



Your Junglan Personality Traits fflid Wellress Related IssiffiS" 



Dayton Y. Rc^ts.Ph.D. 

Professor and Coordinator , Higher Education 

Texas Tech University 



Dr. Tom Carskadon. Editor of the JMjrnal of P»«h otoQlcal Tvoe w rites: 

" I tielieve Dayton ftc*«'ts has dtrectfid more doctoral resear^ 
area (rf psychological type than any other indivMui1,anywhera Wehave 
published several of his articles and the most distinctive thing ^lout them 
is the frequency with whteh ttmftmebm cited hy other reseaxhers... 
His current research ori the lif^ between psy^kig^l type ami heart 
disease is clearly of'milestone'stabis. It las ga^rMg^eat excitement, 
Old I ¥«8Jld easily rate his last o-ticte in wr Journal« -an invitad, lead 
^ticle— as one of the tan most imfiortant in the twelve y^rs of our history. 



I n the studies tjy Eichtrn ct al. which ttsm In the 1 920's at the liwtituta of Human 
Development at the University of Oalifirnia at B^iceley data m chil(f«od illrasses, edu»tion . 
drinMng, smoking, Qcc(4»ti(»«rd{»rs(Balitych8rectflri^ics were examined Persor^lity 
emerged as the strongest indteatcr of Si iffilivKtors future health. 

Todey. th»^ is a growing boV of rasarch evidm that such pathologies as heart disease 
cancer, o-trritis, ulcerative colitis, asthnw, mHrafinheadBctnsamlmmierousott^ 
psychosom^icdteordBTS^^ associated with distirct penalities. Research evidence indicates 
that s{»cific clustirs of (»r8(s»lity U^aits seem to pradtspose persm to specific pathologies, 
awi as sioh, this informatton may ba usad in health s^ir^ to wm\ them of their risk and to 
re-educate them in order to minimize risk. 

This 90 mimfte work^ is an intensive, research-based expUration tf a very useful 
oer^ive for sh^jing our practices to reflect our values. Eadipaiici|»itwillrasj»»8ltothe' 
instrimwnt'ldBntifyirq Your UungianPsychologteal Traits: (i.eY«jr Penality)", a meagre 
of ^^mgianpsychologteal types. It characte^iZBS sixteen tyi»5 of peopte who diff^ in their 
styles of g^ing infiormat^ »td making dsciskvis, and in their (rt»M^ to the w(r id 
aroundth«n. It measures traits so basic that they vital elonmts in otrjd», our 
mffi-riagBS, car lifestyles— end raw it is becoming cte»», ev«i our total wellness. 

"Identifying Your Jungian Ps/cfwiogical Traits ( i.a Your Po'sonality)" is the instrument that 
participants will resporaJ to in this work^. It is a self atoinistered 32 -item self-validating 
instrianent published by the Texas Tedi IMivw^ity Owiter fior 1 mjrovemwrt of Teaching 
Effectiverass (CITE). It is adapted from the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTl) that has 
proven to l» a iragmalic «id potent tool in business, imistry, governmwit. m eftication in 
fost^^ing constructive uses of indivit^l difTersices. 

TheMyers-Bri^ Tyi» Indtcatcr (MBTl) isa self-atlnlnistered 166-ltan self-validating 
Instrument first publisl^d in 1 962 by the E&icatiofwl Testing S«^ica Ttw MBTl awl the 
supporting research stemming from its development expanded and clarified Jung's tl«ory that 
seemingly chance variation in human belwvfer is in fact not di» to chance; it is the logical reajlt 
of t^j$»v^\B mi measurable diff^wes in mental functitmir^ 



Ttew tmUi dlffrere recMHir n the way petals use their percetvlr^ processes to tmxm aware 
ofpeopte. things, occurwm.crWsas em! tte we/ ttey use their ji«^ngprtw5ses to 
conclusions ^Kut wl^ hes been p«xeivel Since the two togethr — PERCEPTION end 
JUD^ENT — are critical to a person's mental activity, they ctetermlne. to a reat &nmX. that 
perajn's overt behavior. 

Jung's thetry states further that there are two ways of perceiving — by SENSING and by 
INTUITION - end two ways (rfjwtging by THINKII^ and by FEELII^. In addition to 
I? processes an iraliviAial prefers. thw*e will be an accompwying preference 

for INTRWERSION or EXTRAVERSION. Thus, the MBTI d^nes ttw following pairs of preferences 
from which 1 6 different combinaticms of f»rsonality type mey be derived: 

EXTRAVERSION (¥.) - IKTRWFP<«< ^ ( n ^ THF ftlRFCTlQN GF IMTCRFST 

Does the afl))ect*s interest flow mainV to the outer worW Of actions, Objects ara^ or 
tothe inner worWofconcept8«idideBs(0? 

mm{^) -\m\im(H>. imSmiATI(»jSAREPER(yiVFD ANDEXPFPtt^.Fp 

OoesthesubjectmtachrmretmpartTOtotlw immediate reamiesof direct exp«»i^ or 
to the Inferred meanings, retetiorwhips, and {wssibilites of e9{peri«we ( U)7 

THINKII^fT) ~>FEELIN8fFV .Hfl^ gNT pREFFRFKKy.S 

In makif^ju^rwnts. does the sid^ect rely msrewtogiCBloniBr^ oron 
pr Hr ities based on petsml ^pmimm ma valtss ( F)? 

JU^»^^a(J)-~PFRCFPTlf»lfpv nff^^ff 

Does the sutiject prefr to live in tte judgir^ atHttate, systsntf ically pl»ining. irdBrf i^, and 
orpmiztf^ his world, dsCdir^ wt»t needs to be dsie en] attamptlfH) to amtrol ev«its (J), or in 
the perceptive ^itwle, ^toieously, cur i«»ly. awaltii^ evmts ami edapting to than ( P )? 

Swnetime during the oonffeme pertlcifants in this workshqj will have tte opportimlty to t*e 

the complete MBTI end have the tiree page c«nput«» analysis malW to thOT epir^ 
wsB^s lata*. 
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Retirement Can Be Fun - Prepare For It 



Dr. Thomas J. Robinson 
Professor of Mathematics 
University of North Dakota 



At every stage of life planning represents an important step In accomplishing 
what we set out to do« We begin by setting goals* either formally written 
down or informal, and then we try to achieve them. We spend approximately 
one-*fourth to one-third of our lives in job preparation and about one-half 
on the job* Thust there remains roughly one-sixth for retirement. To let 
retlre":xent simply happen is unfortunate because we are less likely to get the 
most out of it in that ca e. Many people spend more time planning for a vacation 
than they do for retirement. 

Not everyone enters retirement being secure and well-adjusted. Some, through 
no fault of their own, meet with misfortune or ill health. Others find it 
difficult to adjust without the structure of a daily work schedule. However, 
the most conmxon cause of retirement failure is simply lack of planning to avoid 
or minimize the hazards that trap the unwary. Among the major pitfalls: 

1. Lack of a sound financial program that takes inflation into account. 
Begin building defenses against inflation while still employed. 

2. Hasty decisions regarding housing and locale. 

3. Lack of interest and activities. 

4. Confusing retirement with aging. 

5. Failure to anticipate adjustments in roles and attitudes. 

6. Delay in planning ahead. 

The six areas listed above are the basis for this talk, although the outline 
listed below has some slight variations. 
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1. Finances. Financial planning Is extremely Important in maintaining one's 
chosen lifestyle through retirement. "How much income is enough" is the first 
question to be answered, and the second is "How do my pension, social security, 
and other income fit together to accomplish this?" 

2. Health Care. Health care is not specifically listed above, but it certainly 
is of ma:ior importance to all of us. Medicare and supplements to medicare pay 
the bills, but health maintenance Is also Important. Drugs and medications 
affect us differently as we grow older, and care and caution are recommended. 

If you move, don't neglect taking your medical and dental records with you. 

^- Where shall I live? Do not choose a retirement location hastily. Determine 
attributes that are important for your retirement living. These may include 
proxiiuity to transportation, culture, relatives or friends, as well as climate. 

4. Be flexible. Seing flexible has as much to do with stretching the mind 
as the body. A willingness to change attitudes can be a big help. Plan your 
days, filling them with exercise and activities, perhaps develop a second career. 

5. Be kind to yourself. Be your own friend. Health, well-being, stress 
management - these and other problem areas are better handled if you feel good 
about yourself and your decisions. Try not to use the phrases "I should have" 
and "If only." 

^' Perks for seniors. After reaching age 50, perhaps you should consider 
joining AAEP, Mature Outlook, or some other of the seniors' organizations. 
Besides discounts there are numerous trips, outings, excursions, elderhostels, 
and other benefits available through local and national groups. 

The bottom line for retirement is that it can be a time for fulfillment. Start 
preparing for it now, and take a healthy attitude with you. 
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A FACULTY DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM: COORDINATION BY OBJECTIVES 



Sidney P. Rollins 
Director of Instructional Development 
Bryant College 



The Faculty Development Committee at Bryant College in Smithfield, 
Rhode Island presently is testing r faculty development system that 
is based on goal--setting by various elements of the College. The 
system rests on the notion that everybody has goals and that the 
closer the relationship between individual and organizational 
goalSr the more likely the possibility that both the individual and 
the organization will function effect ively. As Chester I. Barnard 
(1938) wrote in his classic study of organizationSf "there is a 
need to develop a cooperative system that is capable of satisfying 
the personal objectives of employees as well as meeting the 
objectives of the organization. The success of an organization 
rests on the ability to satisfy both sets of objectives." 

An anticipated outcome of Bryant's Faculty Development System is 
a productive arrangement that will encourage the coordination and 
integration of individual faculty goals with institutional goals 
and activities so that all of the elements of the institution are 
moving in the same direction- This approach to faculty development 
in^^olves serious and careful goal-setting by faculty, by 
departments^ and by the institution. 

The base of the Bryant Faculty Development System is the amalgam 
of individual faculty goals that are then absorbed into department 
goals that eventually are absorbed and reshaped into the goals of 
the institution. The original proposal for the development of this 
system will be distributed at the conference session. It presently 
is being tested by 20 faculty volunteers, their department chairs, 
and the Dean of Instruction. The faculty members involved in the 
testing of the system constitute a little over 18 percent of the 
total full-time faculty. At the end of the present academic year 
(May, 1989) the 20 faculty members will be brought together for a 
one-day evaluation workshop, during which strengths and weaknesses 
of the system will be discussed. 
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Considerable information about faculty reaction to the system 
should be available prior to the Atlanta conference. Through a 
series of interviews early in April, the presenter will collect 
data that will be discussed during the presentation. 

Although the Bryant Faculty Development System resembles the idea 
of "management by objectives" in many ways, there is at least one 
basic philosophical difference. Bryant's system might better be 
named "coordination by objectives." The goal of the Bryant system 
is to create an organizational culture and operating procedures 
that, rather than being managed, "manages" itself. The system is 
not designed to make deans and vice presidents unnecessary, but 
rather to modify their management roles; to create Theory Y 
managers {McGreg-)r, 1960) who help rather than direct the 
organization to function effectively and efficiently, and who 
foster cooperation among members of the college community. 

The program format will include a presentation of the problem, a 
discussion of the Bryant approach to a solution, distribution of 
the instrument, and a discussion of the rationale that supports the 
proposed solution. Preliminary data gathered from participants in 
the test also will be provided. 
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GLASSBORO STATE COLLEGE 



Challenge Grant Office 



Glassboro. New Jersey 08028-1781 (609) 863-6484 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AS FACULTY DEVELOPMENT: 
LIBERALIZING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AT GLASSBORO STATE COLLEGE 



Most experienced faculty often recall with pleasure their work on the design and 
introduction of a new program or ^cutting edge" course. Their satisfaction is derived 
not only from the end*product of curriculum development^ but from opportunities for 
research^ experimentation, creativity, synthesis, and reflection inherent in the 
process. However, at colleges whose faculty and curricula have matured and where 
enrollments are stable, curricular change may slow; and with that an important source 
of growth, learning and renewed «)mmitment to the community of scholars may be 
dininished« Faculty renewal programs which serve individuals (rc^arch grants, travel 
allotments^ tuition reimbursements) are invaluable under such conditions, but they are 
not a substitute for the kind of coUegial learning that emerges through curriculum 
development. This s^ion concerns the relationship between curriculum and faculty 
development and describes how oae state college has strenthened both. 

In 1987, Glassboro State College embarked on a major college^wide three*year 
curriculum development project funded by a $4.8 million Governor's Challenge Grant. 
Entitled "Liberalizing Professional Education", the projfect was designed to enhance the 
institution's three largest professional programs which enroll two-thirds of all 
undergraduate majors (Teacher Preparation, Business Administration and Communications) 
and to transform the general education program for all students. Our goal for each 
professional program was to strengthen the body of knowledge in that field while making 
more explicit its connection with arts and sciences concepts and methods. 

Over 120 faculty and staff, including at least one from every department on 
campus, have participated in the project. Most grant activities are designed to be 
carried out by groups. The following are some examples of the variety and scope of 
our development activity: 

0 In each professional program, arts and sciences and professional faculty 
work together to introduce liberalizing concepts into the entry-level 
and capstone courses. 

0 The School of Education has become the first in the nation to collaborate 
with the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education to 
integrate the new ''Knowledge Base for Beginning Teachers" into its 
curriculum through school^wide symposia and departmental work groups. 
Education faculty also may apply for "Collaborative Research Grants^ to 
fund pro^cts with K-12 teachers in local schools. 



Dr. Linda W. Ross 
Associate Professor of Management 
Challenge Grant Project Director 
Glassboro State College 



Prof. Janice Polcy 

Assistant Professor of Communication 
Glassboro State College 



Dr. Marion Rilling 

Professor of Elementary Education 

Glassboro State College 
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o The School of Business is integrating use of the computer and decision- 
support concepts through case studies prepared by faculty with the help of 
an advisory task force composed of business executives as well as faculty. 

o The General Education Model has been redesigned around a number of 
interdisciplinary core courses developed by committees of faculty from 
across the respective arts and sciences discipline. 

o The Faculty Externship Program places faculty in area businesses and 
organizations to work for a semester to enhance skills and knowledge. 
Externs also build closer ties between the employer and the college 
to obtain curricular advice and coop placements for our students. 

Within eighteen months, new curricula have been drafted as a result of these programs 
An equally important outcome is the promt's impact on faculty development. 

At the end of the first year of our pro^ct, we conducted a survey to assess 
the extent to which faculty have gained personally from their involvement. Two-thirds 
of the respondents indicated that the grant has had a positive impact on their 
development as 9 teacher by heightening awareness of content issues, trends in pedagogy 
and current literature and research. Sixty percent reported that granj involvement 
contributed to their development as a scholar as a result of dialogue with colleagues 
and that it provided an impetus to write, do research and read new literature. Almost 
air respondents had worked collaboratively with faculty from other disciplines. 
Ninety percent of these respondents reported positive experiences which "encouraged 
cooperative labor across disciplines", "created a stronger atmosphere of professional 
commitment", and produced "intellectual fermet*. 

We have held a number of workshops to introduce faculty to new concepts or 
pedagogical techniques; and in each case they were closely associated with a curriculum 
development goal. Through thcsfc activities we have gained a number of insights that 
should be useful to other colleges embarking on curriculum development 
First, faculty development is enhanced by group work rather than purely individual 
activity as does assuring diversity of the dis« iplincs represented in the group. 
Second, having a number of groups working simultaneously on different curriculum 
projects creates a critical mass of development activity. Third, faculty developraeni j; 
stimulated by the use of expert consultants who can play either "process" or "task- 
roles when the group encounters obstacles. Finally, development is reinforced by 
conducting written formative evaluation of group activities and outcomes aimed at 
recognizing progress and fine-tuning plans. 

By linking curriculum development and faculty development Classboro Slate College 
IS achieving success in carrying out its plan for major change in its programs and 
academic climate. Our experience has confirmed the importance of considering the 
mutuality of these two critical processes in programmatic design. 
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Patterns of Regenerative Learning Among Faculty at 
Comprehensive Research Universities 

Edwin L. Simpson 
Professor of Adult Continuing Education and 
Director of Faculty Development 
Northern Illinois University 



Continued professional learning within the ranks of the 
professoriate is usually taken for granted. In fact, it often 
may be assumed that a natural consequence, and a primary benefit 
of arduous training in research, critical thinking and/or the 
development of creative abilities in preparation for work in 
academe, is renewal throughout a proferoor's career. Evidence 
suggests that this assumption is not well founded. Changing 
conditions within American universities and colleges during the 
past 20 years have made renewal among the professoriate very 
difficult. The increasing diversity of student bodies in higher 
education, an expanded image of academic programs to serve before 
unserved clientlej and rapidly increasing demands that grow out 
of high technology and greater competition for research 
production within higher education, are some examples ot 
conditions that challenge professors in American higher 
education. Most of these conditions are projected to continue in 
American higher education well into the 21st century. 

This presentation addresses a concern about how to conserve 
the human resources most central to the university - the 
professors. The report will focus on studies of how professors 
engage in regenerative learning - learning associated with 
academic career vitality. Its intent is to describe and examine 
how professors remain vital in their careers. The presentation 
is also intendei to provide some basis for assisting academics 
who are very able, but because of being unprepared for renewal 
throughout their careers, drop out emotionally, psychologically 
and/or leave acadame all together. 

The presentation and discussion of regenerative learning 
will be based upon experience working with 60 faculty who have 
made academic career changes within the same university. A?.so, 
findings will be shared from studies of faculty in comprehensive 
universities throughout the U.S. who have successfully renewed 
their careers. Learning experience that is antecedent to vital 
growth in faculty careers will be the major focus of the 
presentation. For example, the function of consulting, 
mentoring, peer counseling, collaborative research, and collegial 
networking as regenerative tools for revital ization of academic 
caree::s will be examined and discussed. 
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Suggestions as to how to facilitate regenerative learning 
for professional academic career development will be presented. 
Also discussed will be recommendations for the design of graduate 
training that addresses the needs of individuals who choose the 
professoriate as a career. 
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Office of Instructional I>evelopment — — 

The Lilly Teaching Fellows Program 
at the University of Georgia 

Ronald D. Simpson 

The Lilly Teaching Fellows Prograa sponsored by the Office of 
Instructional Development was initiated in 1984 through a grant 
from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. In this, its fifth year of 
operation, the program is now fully funded by The University of 
Georgia. Through this program eight or nine junior faculty are 
selected annually to participate in a series of activities designed 
to enhance their professional development as teachers. The Fellows 
and their respective Mentors meet regularly during the academic 
year for presentations and seminars and participate in mentor 
relationships with senior faculty in their own departments or 
related disciplines. In addition, each Fellow receives a small 
individual grant to develop an instructional ixs^rovement project- 

The Lilly Teaching Fellows Program has been established in 
order to accomplish the following goals: 

1. Provide new faculty with an opportunity to further 
develop basic skills associated with effective teaching 
and other roles required of a research university. 

2. Provide new faculty with information concerning 
instructional policies, resources and services that exist 
at The University of Georgia. 

3. Offer support systems for sharing of ideas with colleagues 
from other disciplines who may have similar interests and 
who face similar challenges. 
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4. Develop instructional skills through exposure to and 
interaction with senior faculty who are master teachers. 

5, Help to create and maintain an instructional environment 
that will produce the best teaching scholar possible. 

Faculty members at the end of their first, second or third 
year at The University of Georgia are selected during the spring 
quarter to participate as Lilly Teaching Fellows for the coming 
academic year. Candidates must be tenure-tract assistant 
professors and recent recipients of a Ph.D. or terminal degree in 
their discipline or profession. Admission to the program is 
contingent upon the nominee's academic department agreeing to 
approximately 20% release time. Candidates are nominated by their 
department heads and applications are screened and selected by a 
faculty committee. Recommendations will be forwarded to the 
Director of the Office of instructional Development and final 
decisions will be made after consultation and approval by the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. 

The following activities comprise the program each academic 

year: 

1. A two-day retreat is held close at the time of opening of 
the University in the fall. Project leaders and 
participants formulate and share goals for the coming 
year. Food, lodging and travel expenses are provided. 

2- Fellows select a mentor for the year. The mentor may come 
from within or outside the fellow's department. In 
addition to the fellow-mentor relationship, each fellow 
will observe the other mentors associated with the 
program. Mentors participate in some of the group 
activities and are invited to attend an end-of-year 
retreat. 

3. Fellows along with appropriate members of the OID staff, 
administration and faculty meet on a regular basis 
approximately twice a month. Half of these meetings are 
conducted as roundtable discussions. Alternatively, about 
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half of the sessions involve luncheon meetings with 
outside speakers on important topics related to college 
teaching. 

4. During the fall each fellow is required to develop an 
instructional improvement proposal for the academic year. 
Up to $3,500 per fellow is available to implement new 
ideas or otherwise enhance the development of the 
individuals' career path in teaching. 

5. The Fellows attend an annual Lilly Day on campus in 
January. An outstanding speaker or facilitator from off- 
campus is invited to serve as a discussion leader for the 
day. 

6. At the end of each academic year a second retreat is held. 
At this meeting the fellows with their mentors have ample 
opportunity to analyze and synthesize the major activities 
and changi s they have experienced during the year. Each 
fellow is asked to make a short presentation of their 
project. 
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CREATIVE STRATEGIES FOR FACULTY RENEWAL 



Dr. Constance H, Skalak 

Chair & Professor* Department of Nursing 

Augusta College 



With a very limited travel budget of $2,100 for eleven faculty members, I knew 
I had to devise innovative strategies to generate more money to facilitate pro- 
fessional and personal renewal of faculty. The following briefly describes the 
four strategies I implemented: 

STRATEGY I : 

With the severe shortage of nurses in our area, I was able to secure funding 
from two area hospitals for four part-time adjunct clinical faculty members. 
In edditlon, two other hospitals furnished two part-time adjunct clinical faculty 
members for specific clinical experiences such as psychiatric nursing and pedi- 
atric nursing. 

The hospital *s main reason for providing adjunct clinical faculty was so that I 
could double enrollment in our Nursing Program, produce m>re graduates, and help 
alleviate the nursing shortage. However, with six additional clinical faculty, 
I not only doubled enrollment, but was able to give release time to two faculty 
members to work on their dissertations- They were ecstatic—personally and 
professionally. 

I to9 have been "renewed** in that I have had an article published on securing 
funds for part-time faculty. In addition, the Director of Nursing at one hospi- 
tal and I have submitted an article about our collaborative model of joint 
clinical appointments for publication. 

STRATEGY II : 

When I became Chairman in July, 1986, our Nursing Program desperately needed a 
Skills Lab for students to practice techniques before caring for patients. I 
secured $20»000 in private funds, $40,000 in grant money, $33,500 worth of equip- 
ment and supplies from area hospitals, and $30,000 from Administration to com- 
plete a state-of-tbe-arts Skills Lab. 
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The lady who had provided the $20,000 in private funds later wrote that she 
would send $5,000 more for the Skills Lab. I called and asked her if I could 
use the money for faculty growth and development since I had enough money for 
the Skills Lab and very little for faculty to go to workshops, seminars, and 
conventions. She agreed. After her untimely death in September, her husband 
sent $10,000 in Octol^r earmarked for personal and professional renewal for 
faculty. This $10,000 has been a great boost to faculty morale. They are very 
excited about "going places," learning and networking. 

STRATEGY III ; 

The faculty in our Associat** Degree Nursing Program at Augusta College (AC) 
were eager to become more involved in research, however, most of the faculty 
knew very little about how to do research. Therefore, I met with the Dean of 
Nursing at the Medical College of Georgia (MCG) to see how we could work together 
since they have a Nursing Research Center. This planning session resulted in 
our faculty attending MCG's monthly Faculty Research Colloquia, doing collabora- 
tive research with MCG faculty and having access to the Nursing Research Center 
for grant writing and research. One AC faculty member and one MCG faculty mem- 
ber will present a paper about their collaborative research at a National 
Conference in San Francisco. Both are personally excited about going to San 
Francisco and professionally proud to be presenting. 

STRATEGY IV : 

Our Nursing Faculty are in area hospitals on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 
They team teach on Thursdays and Fridays. They have flexibility in scheduling 
their classes. Therefore, if they are not teaching, they can take off a 
Thursday and Friday once or twice a year for personal renewal, at the beach, in 
the mountains, or wherever they wish. All faculty exude over this strategy. 

These four strategies have been welcomed by al3 faculty members and have result- 
ed in their personal and professional renewal. In addition, the strategies 
were very cost effective for Administration and generated approximately $70,000 
in adjunct clinical nurse faculty salaries and $93*500 for the Skills Lab. 
Needless to say, they too were happy. 
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FACULTY DEVELOPMENT AT FURMAN UNIVERSITY: 
BLENDING INDIVIDUAL AND INSTITUTIONAL NEEDS 



James H. Smart 
Professor of History 
Furman University 

Faculty development at Furman University is designed to assist faculty members 
to engage in activities that are personally and professionally meaningful; 
that provide for their growth as scholars, teachers, and advisors; that allow 
for the orderly development of their careers; and that advance the broad goals 
and objectives of the institution. The programs are divided into three parts, 
each with a distinct locus of control. First, support for travel to 
professional meetings is provided by the Office of the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs and Dean. Second, sabbatical leave requests and requests for 
support for traditional research projects are submitted to the Faculty 
Research and Professional Growth Coiwnittee, a standing faculty committee which 
makas recommendations to the Vice President for Academic Affairs and Dean 
concerning awards for research and the approval or disapproval of sabbatical 
leave requests. Third, a Faculty Development Committee oversees a variety of 
faculty development activities which originated from external grants but are 
now conducted with institutional funding. The five programs conducted by this 
administrative committee are summarized below. 

New Faculty Orientation 

The committee provides orientation sessions for faculty members who are in 
their first year of teaching at Furman. The hour and a half sessions are held 
during alternate weeks throughout the fall term. Included are programs on 
Furman students' academic profile and student life, academic policies and 
procedures and faculty role In governance, cmricular matters, special 
teaching/research opportunities, use of medi? in teaching, institutional 
values in the curriculum and advising program, and interpreting student 
evaluations. 

Mini -Grants for New Faculty 

Faculty members in their first year of teaching at Furman would find it 
difficult to engage in the self-analysis required to participate in the 
regular individual faculty development activities (described below). It would 
be especially difficult to meet the deadlines for growth pla.is required for 
support from the regular program. Therefore, the mini-granc program for new 
faculty requires a more modest application without the long-term plans 
associated with the regular individual grants. Based on their first-term 
teaching fcxperiences, a new faculty member can identify objectives related to 
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l!lL?L5r i^*^ ^« she would like to accomplish during the 

remainder of the academic year, propose an activity or activities desiqned to 

objective{s), explain how the objective(s) would Inrtc^ 
students' learning, and make a specific mini-grant request. 

In-House Consultants 

iC^??^Mo*^?"^"!*f experienced faculty members who are 

available to assist faculty in the Improvement of their teaching. They 

" orientation sessions, serve on the Faculty Development 
Committee, consult with faculty concerning teaching problems, and (upon 
request) aid faculty in assessing their teaching practices through the use of 
class interv ews, class visitation, video-taping ilth critiqurind the uL^^^^ 
media in their teaching. The in-house consultants work with iidlvidual 
faculty members on a confidential basis. maiviauai 

Individual Activities 

?I!L^?K"^r^ ^''^P^'*® individual growth plan and request support 

?hI''n^.^"^^^ Development Committee to accompl ish the objectives outlined 
Jill A P 1 * proposals must concern the improvement of teaching or one's 
self -development. The current growth plan guidelines are as follow!: 

1. An assessment of professional needs based on an individual SWOTs 
analysis {strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, thr^its). 

2. A list of personal objectives for the next five years. 

3. A statement of the relationship of the stated objectives to 
departmental and/or university SWOTs. 

4. A statement of how achieving objectives would enhance students' 
learning. 

^* fhr«L°^?*^*'^lii®^ the next five years that could help achieve 
the objectives (They are asked to suggest individual and qroup 
activities, and, if possible, suggest alternate activities for each 
objective, alternatives that would vary in cost) 

f 1'^^ °^ proposed current year activities with a specific line-item 
budget request. h^^i.iv. item 

Research projects, mentor-novice reinionships, visiting consultants. 

all be'^roposld! specialized reading, workshops, seminars, etc.. can 

Group Activities 

tn??rc^?l^'''^*^ P^??'.fr^ analyzed for commonly felt needs. In addition. 
^JSh"/°'^wT';^*'=J^''^^®^ originate with the in-house consultants, the 
academic administration. Individual faculty members, or the Faculty 
nf-lT"^.^ Committee itsalf The aim is to be cost-ePteJ^ive wien a number 
of ndlviduals perceive the same need. The group activities-workshoDs 
seminars, and/or colloquia-are led oy the blst availabl^plrson wSr a 
Furman faculty or staff member or an outside consultant wnemer a 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY COLLABORATION AS PROFESSIONAL RENEWAL 

Dr* M. Stuck Dr. M. C, Ware 

Asst. Prof., Public Justice Prof., Education 

and Sociology SUNY-Cortland 
SUNY-Oswego 



The authors, a sociologist and a computer educator frcm two four-year 
colleges in the State University of New York , have collaborated on a 
number of projects over the past several years. This presentation 
will attempt to sh^ire some of the rewards of this partnership in terms of 
courses developed, methodological ideas shared » and contributions of 
collaboration. 

Much is to be gained from looking at a probl^ from txw perspectives. 
A sociological perspective contributes a sense of history, biography, 
and a way of questioning the current social order. The education 
perspective brings a methodological awareness to planning for teaching — 
hew to best construct tests, how to best present information, how to 
Involve students in their own learning. A third perspective was shared 
by both collaborators — that of the avid user of computer applications. 
This perspective was especially useful in course development, both in 
preparing teaching materials and in assisting students to become ccmputer 
literate 

Courses developed through this collaboration have included: a team-taught 
course entitled MicroccMputers in Education which has been taught at SUN^- 
Cortland. Scmie of this course *s contenat eventually appeared also in a 
course offered at SUNY-Oswego entitled Microcomputers in the Social Sciences. 
Currently, parts of this course are taught as part of a new course entitled 
Microccnoputers in Public Justice which is offered at SUNY - Oswego. Another 
course which resulted from collaboration was a course in Computers and 
Society, which looked sociologically at changes resulting from widespread 
use of the microcomputer. Additional courses developed include: Sociology 
of Education; a course in Participant Observation which Includes emphasis 
on computer applications for storing and retrieving data. Finally, a course 
in Qualitative Methodology was developed, but has not yet been taught. 

Methodological cross-fertilization occurred often, when each faculty member 
discussed teaching techniques with the other. Among the innovations recently 
adopted are: use of index cards to solicit "free writing" or focuaed writing 
trom students and to provide a two-way street for faculty-student communication; 
various techniques to promote writing across the curriculum; test construction 
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strategies; transparency production methods; development of games 
or other classroom techniques to promote student involvement (e.g., 
an adaptation of the game. Scruples, for use in teaching Computer 
Ethics) . 

Personal and professional renewal occur through the broadening effect 
of being able to apply someone else*s disciplinary structure to one's 
own ideas or problems, the new ways of seeing and knowing which occur 
when situations are viewed through another person's perspective, the 
cross- fertilization %7hich occurs when one attends another discipline's 
professional meetings, and the exhlliaration of professional colleagueship — 
critiquing each other's work, responding to the ups and downs of receiving 
editors' comments on accepted (or rejected) papers, reading each other's 
student conanents, and discussing the results of trying new strategies in 
one's classes. 

The presentation will include examples of course outlines, methodologies 
developed, and techniques for working in a collaborative setting at 
one institution or at neighboring institutions. 
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Dr. nhcroas J. Trebcn Dr. Martin J. Msade 

Dean, CbllegB csf Arts & Scieaoes Associate Professor of Psyciiology 

Rocklairst College EocJshurst College 



High quality education is dependent on intelligent, well educated, stimulating 
and stimulated faculty who challenge students to intellectual pursuits. Faciilty 
Bust have the necessary professional background, the ability to impart their 
knowledge through effective teaching, and the desire to serve as role models for 
students. Becauise education is dynamic awl because there are ever new develoiaaents 
in knowledge and techniques for imparting it, members of the faculty will only be 
effective in relation to their ability (1) to keep abreast of new knowledge in their 
disciplines and related areas, and (2) to continue to improve their ability to 
impart that knowledge. Providing significant professional development 
opportunities, in order to enhance the teaching effectiveness and scholarly 
ei^eavors of the faculty, should be of paranwimt importance to any college or 
university comaitted to quality. 

Most smaller colleges and universities are faced with a dilemma when discussing the 
provision of support for facility developoent, especially that involving research. 
Because smaller, undergraduate institutions emphasize teaching, and often operate 
with a heavy teaching load, faculty in such institutions are not usually involved in 
the type of leading research which would facilitate obtaining external, competitive 
funding. At the same time, the institutions (with small endowments and highly 
dependent on tuition for annual operating budgets) usually have little institutional 
funding to support faculty research and scholarly activity. These contextual 
factors make it difficult for chairpersons, deans, and other academic administrators 
to fulfill their primary functions of promoting and assisting faculty development. 
The quality of the educatioiml process may well be impaired. 
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The experience at Rockhurst College has dumonstrated that a faculrv devclopmenr 
program supportive of a lively scholarly environment can be established by blending 
modest funds, several low or no-cost activities, and mechanisms for good campus 
coiKDunlcation of the prograiB components, faculty activity, and faculty 
accomplishments. Linking the themes *'Begin With the Faculty^ and "Quality Through 
Development"* has stressed both the means by which faculty development activities 
have been organized and the goals maintained as central to those activities. 

The information presented in this session will outline the elements of the faculty 
development program which has evolved at the College over the past ten years. As a 
case study, many elements will be of interest to and provide iBsmedlate practical 
applications for faculty members, department and division chairpersons;, deans, and 
other academic administrators. Most of the activities are able to be implemented at 
the department level and above. The specific activities will be of special interest 
to those involved at smaller institutions, although the efforts are relevant to any 
type institution. 

The faculty development program at Rockhurst includes traditional aspects of 
sabbatical leaves and presidential summer grants. These serve as anchors." In 
addition, the following are elements of the program: faculty brown-bagger 
discussions, biennial list of faculty publications and papers, faculty colloquia. 
''institutional resources for supjK>rt of faculty scholarship" publication, "guide to 
grants'* publication, the Rockhurst Daily News ^and special faculty editions 
publications, arts and sciences mini -grants program, Rockhurst Occasional Papers 
publication, and the like. Any of these elements, as well as the process of 
development of the overall program, are relevant to other institutions interested in 
designing or expanding their programs and linking them to the larger goal of 
achieving quality in the educational effort. 

The program format will include the presentation, distribution and discussion of 
oiaterials* and then review by those present of similar models and/or experiences. A 
brief period of time will be taken to set the problem facing faculty and 
administrators at smaller institutions, the link between faculty develoi^aent and 
quality education, and the need for faculty involvement. Most of the presentation 
will set forth the array of faculty develojmient activities which hav^ been 
successfully implemented at Rockhurst, Supporting evidence of iiKiicators of impact 
of the program at the College will be discussed, including linkages of scholarly 
work to classroom activities, development of student -faculty collaborative efforts, 
increased involvement of faculty in scholarly pursuits, and develoi^ent of a 
collegial approach to faculty development involving both faculty and academic 
adminis orators . 
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Helping Eaqierts Acquire and ^iply Knowledge of ESiective 
Learning and Teaching Practices 



Dr. James W. T^singer 
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Univenity of Arfcan^ for Medical Sciences 

I^. Beverty J. McCabe, RD. 
Associate rrof essor aiui Chairman 
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Although £aculw are eaperts in one or more disciplines, the lack of 
qiedfic knov^eGfie of teaching, teaming, and evaluation practices may 
haomer their ability to efifectxvely v^cscaX instruction. Facul^ 
development programs can help experts enhance the quality of their 
teaming lay ailowmig them to better understand learning firom a novice 
(smdent) p^^iective. 

dinieal faculty in the Dietetics and Nutrition Internship in the College 
of Health Related Profi^ons at die Univeraty of Arkansas for Medi^ 
Sciences (UAMS) voiced a <teare to inqnove their teaching skills by 
broadenim| their knowledge of teadiing and learning pracuces. The 
director ol the Dietetics and Nutriticm Program and an instructional 
develmmient specialist tm the Office of Educational Development at 
VAM&sar^^ed fiiculty and used their self-reported needs to develq> a 
three-phase &ulty <temqm»nt project 

Phase One, assessmenty provided faculty with feedback on their learning 
and stucW i^actices and reading skills. Faculty ccmipleted the Learning 
and Stud^ Strategies Inventi»yQ^ASSn to api^raise their learning and 
smdy practices and the Nelson-Dem^ Readmg T^ (Form B) to assess 
their reading skills (ie., vocabuhuy, oonmrehension, and reading rate). 
(Tb& LASSS and Nelson-Denny Reading T^ are used to assess 
internship students, and Acuity wanted first-hand experience in 
completing tb^ mstruments.) The pur'')se of the assessment phase 
was to make faculty aware of their acaoei ^;strengd]5 and weaknesses so 
they could gain insight into why some students found it difficult to master 
what seen^ to faoilty to be' relatively easy concepts. Individual and 
small-group sessions were used to confidentially provide feedbadc to 
faculty concerning their performance on these instruments. Later, 
faculty performance on the imtruments was analysed and general trends 
in strength and weaknesses (e.g^ time management and information 
processing) were used to plan tne content of the workshops. 
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Phase Two, imtmaiem, was accomplished through a series of workshops 
which presented faculty with background knowledge related to effective 
leaming, teaching, and evahiation practice, wrkshqp content first 
focused on pertinent researdi findings. Second, those findings were 
applied in specific examples in the Ehetetics and Nutrition Internship. 
Finally, tacul^ were asked to describe how they could use specific 
practices to inmrove the quality of teaching and leaming in their 
ustmctional settings. 

Phase Three, evahtation^ assessed the extent to whidi faculty found the 
project useful Faculty said the project helped them m three ways. One, 
a number of faculty said the asessment phase helped them identify some 
of then: strei^ths and weaknesses in critical academic areas. Some 
faculty said the confidential feedback reinforced their perceptions of 
areas which needed attention (e.g., vocabukiy). Faculty who were 
enrolled in or were planning to b^n graduate coursework stated that 
the assessment phase hetoedfthem to strengthen weaknesses that could 
have mipeded their academic access. Two, faculty reported that the 
workshqis helped them to better undentand the field of dietetics from 
the per^iective of the novice (studem) and provided them with valuable 
insight mto how student learniii| could be enhanced by examining the 
oiganization of their presentations and 1^ using elective teaching 
practices (eg., questioning techniques). Three, a majority of the faculty 
stated that the workshq^ stimulated them to leam more about teaching 
and learning. 

In conclusion, this project demonstrated that many faculty have a keen 
mterest in leaming aoout effective teaching and learning practices. 
Identifying faculty's academic strengths and weaknesses prepared them 
to better understand leaming from the student perspective and led them 
to better appreciate their importance in helping studente master difficuh 
concepts. 
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Mr. Steven Schada 
Professor of Sociology 
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Dr. Christine Allen 
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Dr. Anne B. Donnersberger Nr. James D. White 

Chair t Division of Life Sciences Professor of Biology 
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The recent Carnegie Report, The undergraduate Experience, con- 
cluded that "members of the faculty determine the quality of 
the undergraduate experience and the investment in teaching is the 
key ingredient in the building of a successful institution." 
indeed, there has been a nationwide movement to identify and 
reward the most effective professors within our colleges. But 
we should do more than merely honor them. These professors, 
who are valuable resources, should be brought together in formal 
organizations to share their teaching expertise, to ponder the 
problems which plague our classrooms and to speak out on the 
issues of importance in higher education. In fact, the Carnegie 
Report specifically recommended that "clusters of colleges all 
across the country organize "Regional Faculty Exchange Networks." 

The Alliance For Excellence in Teaching (AET) is such a network. 
It was created in i986 by professors who had been honored by 
their individual colleges and by the Illinois Community College 
Trustees Association as "outstanding faculty." They came to- 
gether in the shared belief that by organizing and meeting on a 
regular basis they might becoine an effective vehicle burn for 
faculty renewal and for teaching improvement. 
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In an article entitled "Managing for Institutional Effectiveness," 
educational consultant Kay McClenney concluded: "The effective 
community college is one that values development and renewal 
of the human resource." She advocated 1) rewards for teaching 
excellence; and 2) opportunities for professional renewal and 
development. The AET fulfills both of those objectives! Rewards 
and Renewal. Participating faculty feel that attendance at AEi' 
workshops provides a great "R & R." Small group, cross-discipline 
discussions — the most important component of every AET workshop — 
yield many concrete, practical teaching ideas. Common teaching 
difficulties are addressed; alternative approaches are explored. 
Moreover, the networking— learning who does what, how and where— 
IS invaluable. An instructional network is gradually being formed 
in which information about innovative ideas, effectiveness 
strategies and new programs can be easily exchanged th*-ouqhout 
our system of colleges. 

This session will begin with introductory remarks by Dr. Carter 
Carroll, the Director of the AET, who will briefly describe the 
history, goals and philosophy of the organization. Next, a 
10-minute videotape highlighting the organization and its activities 
will be shown- The session will conclude with members of the 
Executive Board in a panel discussion on the impact and significance 
of the Alliance in Illinois. Panelists will 1) describe the 
content and organization of the workshops by the AET? 2) discuss 
the reaction of faculty participants to those workshops; 3) out- 
line ways in which the AET workshops have had an impact on the 
member campuses; and 4) encourage other state systems to develop 
similar organizations that focus upon making excellence the only 
acceptable standard in teaching. This discussion will be of 
particular interest to chairpersons, academic administrators, 
faculty development directors and faculty from community or 
teaching-oriented colleges. 
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Program Summary: No-Fail Models of Faculty /Staff Renewal 



Ben Ward, Director 

Faculty Center for Teaching Excellence 

Western Carolina University 



Three distinctly different programs, the National Writing Project, Western Carolina 
University's Faculty Seminar on Teaching Excellence, and the Smoky Mountain Seminar 
on College Teaching and Learning, have generated high levels of excitement and 
enthusiasm among participants. Evidence of outstanding renewal experiences is found in 
the exuberant testimonials that typically appear in participants' evaluations of these 
programs. Partidpants' evaluations indicate that careers have been rescued from burnout, 
flagging spirits have been invigorated and lives have been dramatically changed. This 
session probes for underlying principles or "common denominators" that account such 
extraordinary success and engages the audience in a discussion of how these principles 
might be adapted '.o other settings. 

The National Writing Pto^t (NWP) is a summer program designed to improve the 
teaching of written communication skills anw>ng K-12 teachers. It has been in operation 
for more tfian ten years and now includes well over a hundred sites across the country. 
The Faculty Seminar on Teaching Excellence is a program for fostering high quality 
teaching among university faculty in all disciplines at Western Carolina University. Held 
annually in May, between semesters, the fourth annual seminar is currently scheduled for 
May 1989. The Smoky Mountain Seminar on College Teaching and Learning is a imique 
national conference designed to translate educational research into classroom practice. 
Participants typically include directors of faculty development programs along with I'acuUy 
and administrators who have sj^al responsibilities for improving teaching. Sponsr.ed 
by the University of Michigari, the second "Smoky Seminar" will ^ held at Western 
Carolina University in June 1989. The NWP provided the original model and the other 
two programs have been successfully adapted from that model. For purposes of this 
summary, examples will be drawn from the NWP model, but the underlying principles 
shown in italics pertain to all three programs. 

A competitive application and selection process is an important featmre of these programs. 
For the NWP, interested teachers must submit written applications, and many projects 
use individual interviews to select participants. Most projects limit attendance to 
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approximately 25 participants. This process makes it an honor to he selected, and it tends 
to bring together people with high levels of motivation and commitment. The faculty 
seminar at WCU and the Smoky Mountain ^minar also make it an honor to be selected. 

^ writing project is an intensive exjxrience, requiring teachers to work together all day 
every day for three to Hve weeks. Although WCXTs faculty saninar on teaching and the 
Smoky Mountain Seminar are somewhat shorter in duration, they are much more inten- 
sive than most educational workshops and conferences. Such an intensive experience 
.ovtt- an extended period creates an enriched environment-sort of a "greenhouse effect"- 
which is necessary to bring about significant changes in attitudes and behaviors. 

One of the early activities in a writing project is some type of goal setting exercise titat asks 
participants to write out their individual goals for what they want to accomplish during 
their time together. Witiiin the broad go^ of the pro^, the teachers are allowed- 
indeed, encouraged~to write gmls tlmt address their specific ne&is ar^d interests. These 
goal statements are then compiled and distributed to the entire group, thus fostering a 
shared commitment Developing this sense of "ownership" is a delicate matter and 
cannot be rushed, but once it is achieved, excitement begins to build and most activities are 
characterized by an imusual degree of inspiration. 

An arraif of stimulating resources (carefully selected books, articles, video- and audio- 
tapes) forms a rich foundation in scholarship. Participants are invited to choose reading 
materials that are appropriate for their stated goals, and certain sessions are designated for 
sharing new insights gained from thdr readings. This freedom to control one's learning 
activities typically hightens interest and increases enthusiasm. 

Activities emphasize collaborative learning and constructive peer pressure. All tiiree 
programs are based on the assumption that participants are well-qualified to teach each 
otiier. A large portion of time, therefore, is devoted to small-group interaction designed to 
encourage sharing and collaboration. In addition, participants are asked to prepare either 
an oral or a written presenution to be shared with the entire group. Under these 
conditions, peer pressure leads to high quality presentations that are typically Uvdy, 
interesting, and full of scholarly substance. 

Activities culminate in practical applications and action plans for implementing new 
ideas.- The last portion of each program (approximately one quarter of the scnedulej is 
structured to help participants find ways of applying their new ideas in tiieir respective 
local settings. Each person writes and refines some type of "action plan," describing steps 
that would be necessary in order to implement their ideas. This phase is often 
characterized by high levels of collegiality and creativity. 

Sj»dal attention is given to group socialization and bonding throughout each program. 
From tiie first time tiie group convenes to tiie last farewell, sodal interaction is a high 
priority. Sodal activities must be structiu"ed, however, to build trust and team spirit. 
Unstructured interaction such as customarily found at educational hospitality hours are 
inadequate. Opportimities for participants to exchange personal interests and experiences 
tend to reduce barriers to collaboraiion and generate entiiusiasm. 
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Dr. Jaclc Wiersma 

Professor of Educational Psycholoav 
Calvin College 



^?oi*'whir«®''f^"''^'- concept of plateauing refers to the situa- 

tion where a ma^or aspect of life has stabilized and 

feelings. The HkelySood ol such teJ! 
particularly common among those working in ovramidicil 
structured organizations where the employee expects neJer^ond^ni 
?£r°JnS?\/*^?" the lull between such^^Sotll^r^is ^oo ^ong^ 
betrava? fee?La'h?o\ S° ^JP^^ience this state of alfaiJs Is 
noh n^? ' Z t ^ blocked, and a pervasive sense that things are 
not O.K. Not everyone gets a turn as president of the company 

i2ee''\h?ee'''k?Adr'^*'?' °f J**^ Plateauing Trap, has conceptual- 
izec three kinds jf plateauing: (l) structural, where the 
intrinsic pyramid-like nature of Organizations will nit tolerate 
toallilr content, where the task has becSilal! 

together familiar and people "know their jobs too well," and (3) 
iin«A 1 n»ost serious and difficult, where boredom and despair 

^Ms"^ sessior^wi?r":'ni to have lost moSm' 

academia! explore how types (1) and (2) are endemic to 

wiJh°^2!! ^acks a highly differentiated career ladder 

with accompanmg status promotions, teachers can engage in "self! 
sc2So^°™I 4? .^^^"9e in level of teachiSg?^moi?ng to a 

sfM?Li!r^ prestigious in status, adding select respond 
sibilities, etc, Administrators can do the same with 

°^ ^°"t^"t plateauing is also possibie^^ 
Sfaloa»^«°w?^?^i^^i, redefinition of teaching as dialogL(no twi 
dialogues will be the same), teaching at a different level 
Her!^?j;i"^ new instructional material , teaching new courses, etc! 
?hrorSLiz'ation.«"' ^ challenge, not necelsarily ".oviAg^'Sp 

established that organizational and personal factors 
contribute to renewal. Significant amelioration of plateauinq Is 

LS??fdia! 'ex'Sfbl?^"''"' ^1?"'. '°'!: organiLtfof 'and 'the 

individual exhibit capacity for change. Growth requires change 
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expanding Sne's clDabiiitT^i fA. broadening of involvements, 
e»p!oyeerexist?ng'?^le.°^^"'""'"" outside' "ISe' 

tne aynamics of life-long development and need for growth. 
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AS A UNIVERSITY UNDERTAKES ASSESSMENT: LISTENING AND RESPONDING TO 
FACULTY VOICES 

Dr. Barbara L. Wolf 

Associate Dean of Faculties 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 



How does a university with an enrollment of over 85,000 students 
on eight campuses with 818 degree programs and 3,423 faculty 
begin to address key questions in academic assessment? Namely, 
what is it that students "should" know, how do we know if they 
know "it" and does the education we offer allow students full and 
appropriate opportunity to acquire such knowledge? At the same 
time these questions are being posed, our institution seeks to 
define a new sense of unity among its geographically separate and 
characteristically unique campuses. 

Clearly, the assessment initiative at Indiana Univei^sity presents 
an exciting challenge to the faculty. There is significant 
intellectual opportunity in the task. However, the success of 
the initiative will be contingent upon a set of understandings 
about the proclivity of a faculty body to embrace the concept of 
assessment and many of its trappings. 

One important observation is that there are faculty on our campus 
who do not come from disciplines where assessment concepts and 
measurement activities are second nature. Thus, the assessment 
initiative must take into account the fact that the language and 
activities of assessment are unfamiliar to many. Initially, 
assessment activities may even appear to be disharmonious with a 
particular discipline. 

If our faculty is representative of a normal distribution, then 
there will be some who will be apprehensive about assessment. By 
its very nature measurement allows for identification and 
classification, judgements are made and it is here that 
discomfort typically enters. There may be those who will 
personalize judgements even when the assessment lies outside 
their particular control. In other instances, whatever negatives 
may emerge from the assessment may sometimes immobilize persons 
to take reasonable and corrective action. 

Assessment apprehension may also show itself in the form of more 
outright resistance to assessment. Faculty may wonder: where 
will the time come from to do assessment? How will assessment 
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data be used? Who will use the assessment data? What "good" 
will it do to assess if there appear to be no resources to make 
changes? Why do we need to do more assessment than what we are 
already doing? On the other hand, there will be faculty who will 
welcome the assessment initiative because it invites the 
consideration of fundamental questions of academe: First, how do 
we ensure the intellectual and cultural literacy of our 
graduates? second, what is it that we want students to know and 
do within their respective disciplines? It follows then that we 
ask: What are the most appropriate ways to determine the answers 
to these questions? 

Because faculty care about the issues of intellectual integrity 
both in the broad sense and within the scope of any one 
discipline, an assessment initiative can succeed. 

But the activities must be grounded in faculty initiatives and be 
guided by them. Different faculty will have different needs. 
Some may require rather basic assistance in even beginning the 
task. Others may need information on adapting what already 
exists for assessment purposes. And there will be those who will 
participate only through gentle persuasion, subtle cajoling and 
positive incentive. 

Faculty will need tc be reassured that assessment will not 
diminish or detract from intellectual pursuit, if it is 
conducted wisely, and therefore in consonnace with a discipline, 
assessment has great power to inform. In turn, information can 
create a guided impetus for providing a quality education in its 
fullest intellectual and ethical sense. 

The information presented in this session will describe the steps 
that have been taken to promote faculty awareness about 
assessment and how participation of faculty has created a growing 
audience for faculty development. Briefly stated, faculty 
development is happening on levels that were not anticipated at 
the outset of the University policy directive for the assessment 
initiative. Descriptions of our experience will include 
a*>nroaches to intercampus coordination efforts, incentive 
programs for funding faculty generated assessment proposals and 
the lessons we are learning from faculty throughout the process. 
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Individual faculty and higher education institutions have 
traditionally utilized inter-institutional mobility as a means to 
enhance career growth and to oeet changing educational and personal 
needs. Unfortunately, education now finds itself in a period where 
the opportunities for institutional interaction are seriously 
restricted. With eoonoalo and deac^raphio uncertainty at colleges and 
universities in every region of the country, traditional mobility 
among institutions has become increasingly limited. 

There was a day in higher education when dollars were plentiful 
and there was no concern for what is now termed "faculty and staff 
development**. Obtaining new Jobs ma relatively easy, and money was 
readily available for research, workshops and conferences. The 
exchange of ideas, new experiences, new colleagues and settings, new 
resources and facilities all contributed to the learning and growth of 
those using the opportunities. Today, the situation has changed 
dramatically. With reduced ironey tor education has come reduced 
mobility for Jobs as \mll as for travel to conferences and workshops. 
In most institutions sabbaticals are fewer in number and more 
c(»Bpetitive and difficult to obtain. In the past most sabbaticals 
included travel or work in a different location. Now, it is comoron to 
remain near home and utilize local library or laboratory resources to 
do research. More and msre of our faculty are settling into 
institutions in raid-career, seeking both Job security and financial 
stability, me resulting lack of interchange among college and 
university faculty restricts the growth and development of both 
institutions and individuals. 



Current faculty face a relatively steady-state employment 
situation, makii^ it difficult to acquire the expertise necessary to 
respond to changing technologies, program retrenchraent, new student 
populations, and the increasing number of under-prepared students who 
annually enter higher education Institutions. Low turnover and high 
tenure rates keep our faculties stable; and personal economics and 
relocation costs reduce opportunities for higher education 
professionals to iMve with ease. To ensure that our academic 
comaaanities do not become stagnant, programs of inter campus 
interaction must be enccniraiged for faculty as an integral and on-going 
part of college and university activity. 

RARTMERS IN EXCELLEHCE 
NATIONAL FACULTY EXCHANGE ond SiJNY COLLEGE AT SUFFALO 
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In the relatively stagnant Job market in higher education, it may be Just as 
important for faculty to come to the campus as it is for people to leave. For almost 
no additional cost, faculty may be available to teach new courses, provide different 
approaches and backgrounds, re-examine long-standing campus procedures, begin new 
research projects, help solve problems, or provide desired expertise, creativity and 
new ideas. Exchange may be as creative as the campus dares to imagine. 

Comments from the more than 200 faculty participating during NFE's first five 
years of operation indicate that the experiences are profitable; a time for self- 
evaluation; a chance to compare approaches and techniques; an introduction to 
equipment or processes; an opportunity to meet new colleagues and establish new 
contacts; have access to new resources, evaluate different structures; and learn 
about new programs and new methodology. In other words, NFE participants are 
accomplishing their stated goals. Just as real, but less measurable, have been 
comments indicating changed attitudes; relief from pressures developed over a number 
of years; the chance to concentrate on interests with release from routine, committee 
work and advising: a time to focus on family relationships and experiences; a time to 
enjoy the refreshing change that comes from being in a new setting; and an 
appreciation that the grass in not always greener in another location. 

MFE institutions have profited from having different faculty with new ideas and 
enthusiasm. They benefit from good, experienced professors and researchers who are 
anxious to accomplish something in a relatively short period of time. To have an 
extra person in a department for even a few weeks may permit the initiation of a 
project that has been on hold for months. Perhaps, more importantly, the campus has 
provided an opportunity for professional development at a relatively low cost. 

Exchange offers an opportunity to grow that does not require leaving the security 
of a position in order to work in a new situation. It has the advantage over many 
development programs of providing multifaceted benefits that come only with the 
challenge of new colleagues and new settings. It also has the stability and security 
of a home base. Exchange is not a panacea for faculty development within the higher 
education community, but it is a significant and cost effective means to encourage 
our professors to stay active, vital, and better prepared to face the challenges that 
confront them. 

The concept of exchange is as old as education, but it takes a catalyst to make 
it work. The National Faculty Exchange is designed to serve as both a catalyst and a 
facilitator in the exchange process. Within its network of 13M colleges and 
universities, three federal agency and sixteen education associations, NFE provides 
those necessary esoentials of coordination with a mechanism, comt^on timetable, 
procedures and communication that allow the campus to utilize the program to the 
benefit of the institution as well as its faculty. An active coordinator works with 
applicants to ensure that all necessary procedures for approval are completed, and 
forwards appropriate credentials to the NFE central office. Applications are then 
distributed to potential exchange institutions for evaluation and recommendation to 
USE. In most cases, exchange participants are kept on home salary and fringe benefit 
lines. All exchanges are brokered by the central office from the applicant pool, 
according to the priority of choices of the applicants, and needs or wishes of the 
hosting campus. 

The National Faculty Exchange is making a difference in the lives of the faculty 
of our colleges and universities and an impact on the member campuses. 
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CLOSING HEMARKS 

From the Keynote address, 
Proceedings of the National Conference on 
Professional and Personal Renewal for Faculty . 1986 

John W. Gardner 

Having spoken of the importance of confidence in your own 
life, let me speak of your role in giving confidence to others — 
because after all you don't just want to renew yourselves, you want 
to help others toward renewal. "It's better to be lost than to be 
saved all alone." 

So what I want to say to you is this: In many relationships, 
the confidence you have in others will in some degree determine the 
confidence they have in themselves. In leading, in teaching, in 
dealing with young people, in all relationships of influencing, 
directing, guiding, helping, nurturing, the whole tone of the 
relationship will be conditioned by your faith in human 
possibilities. That is the generative element, the source of the 
current that runs beneath the surface of such relationships when 
they are working as they should 

For my part, I couldn't have done the things I've done in this 
life without that faith, I couldn't speak as I'm speaking now 
without that faith. Forgive me if I put it in terms of my own 
deepest beliefs, which have religious roots: I know that each of 
you has within you more power to do good than you have ever used, 
more faithfulness than has ever been asked of you, more strength 
than has ever been tested, more to give than you have ever given. 

So I come back to the relationship you have to others with 
whom you are working. 
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In the conventiCiial model people want to know whether the 
followers believe in the leader, I want to know whether the leader 
believes in the followers. And I want to know the same when the 
activity is not leading but teaching, counseling, advising, 
helping, guiding, nurturing. 

William James said that just as our courage is often a reflex 
of another's courage, so our faith is often a faith in someone 
else's faith. When you're engaged in any of these activities, let 
the faith begin with you. 
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